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PKEFACE, 



The author's view in compiling the following 
little work was to furnish teachers with a 
complete and systematic series of Exercises in 
English Orthography. 

The chief difficulty of English spelling does 
not consist so much in the length of the word 
to be spelled, as in the different combinatioias of 
letters forming the same sound, together with 
the great variety of pronunciation which the 
same combination presents : thus the same 
sound is represented by e^ ea^ ee^ e^, eo and ie ; 
as may be seen in the words m^, sm, hee^ seize^ 
p^^ple, and chieL Again, the final otMgh has 
all the varieties of cough^ roughs thorough^ 
doughy boughj hiccough^ and through; not to 
mention other combinations equally perplex- 
ing. No word of seven or eight syUables 
presents similar orthographical difficulties. 

The old practice of making pupils repeat 
words arranged in columns according to their 
accent, number of syllables, or alphabetical 
order, is now nearly superseded by the far pre- 
ferable plan of Dictation Exercise. This plan, 
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IV PREFACE. 

however, though excellent in itself, is not alto- 
gether unexceptionable. It is obvious that, 
under any system, pupils will make frequent 
mistakes ; and it should not be forgotten that 
when once a word, falsely spelled, is written 
down, an impression is made on the pupil's 
mind which it is often extremely difficult to 
destroy. To remedy this objection, the writer 
recommends the foUowing 

Directions for the Use of this Book. 

Let a portion of the words in the columns 
be given for study, the pupils referring to 
the Exercises for their meaning and applica- 
tion : then, when in class, the teacher should 
read aloud the sentences in the Exercises, re- 
quiring the pupils, each in his turn, to spell 
the particular word exemplified in the sen- 
tence. To vary the lesson, the words should 
be occasionaUy written down by the pupils 
on the black board. % 

The Rules for Spelling should be learnt by 
heart, and great care should be taken that 
they are thoroughly understood : this may 
be ascertained by such questions as the fol- 
lowing : — 

Rule 1, 2. {See page 71.) 

How does a noun ending in h^'p; dj t; g^h; 
ly niy riy r, or w^ form its plural ending ? Spell 
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the plurals of the words, soh^ sud^ rag^ doUy 
harrij sin, star, paw. When does the addition 
of s increase the word by a syllable ? Spell the 
plurals of bridse, race, and age. 

Rule 3. 
"What singular endings make their plurals 
in es ? Spell the plurals of latch, wish, mass, 
box, SLud potato. 

Rule 4, 
When is the y final in the singular changed , 
into ies in the plural? Spell the plurals of 
gallery, party, and daisy. What word is an 
exception to this rule ? 

Rule 5. 
When does a noun singular ending in y form 
its plural by adding s? Spell the, plurals of 
ray, valley, and lamprey. 

Rule 6. 
Which nouns form their plurals in ves? 
Spell the plurals of loaf, wife, sheaf, and knife. 
Mention some exceptions to this rule. 

Rule 7. 
What becomes of y final (when preceded by 
a consonant) in derivatives. Form an adverb 
from merry, and spell it. Spell the compa- 
rative and superlative forms of lively. 

Rule 8. 
What becomes of y final when a vowel pre- 
cedes it, or when ing ia added ? Spell the 
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present participle of the verb to hurry. Spell 
the past tense of to play. What are the 
exceptions to this rule? 

Rules 9, 10. 
Why are there two v!s in beginner? Why 
has bigoted but one t? Why has ragged two 
g^s? Why are not travdUr and chancellor 
spelled with one I ? 

Rule 11. 
How many Vs in the word aU? How many 
in always ? Spell the word mlful. Why has 
it but one I in the middle, and one at the end ? 

Rule 12. 
What becomes of e final in derivatives from 
roots ending in e silent ? SpeU stabling ^ ^pro- 
posal. Why are there no e^s in these words ? 

Rule 18. 
When is silent e retained in a derivative? 
Spell waikefvl^ liken^Sy tamely, management. 
Why are there e^s in these words ? &c. &g. 



The plan of dictating the Exercises may be 
also occasionally adopted ; in which case, much 
time, usually occupied in correcting, may be 
saved by requiring the pupils to spell aloud the 
exemplifying words they write down as the 
lesson proceeds. 



London, Nov. 1847. 
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ENGLISH SPELLING, 



&C 



!• Obthography, 

Orthography is the art of speUing correctly. 

There are twenty-six letters in the English 
alphabet. 

There are two kinds of letters ; vowels and 
consonants. 

Vowels make a^sound of themselves : — they 
are a, e, i, o, u. 

Consonants are letters used with vowels : — 
they are b, c, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, q, r, s, 
t, V, wS X, yS z. 

Letters put together make syllables : sylla- 
bles put together make words: — words put 
together make sentences. 

A syllable is that part of a word which 
makes but one sound, and must always have at 
least one vowel in it. 
' A word may be of one or more syllables. 

' W and y when found at the end of words, have a vowel 
sound, as m my, neu^. 

■' J. ' B 
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Of the Vowels. 

A has five sounds, as in hate^ hatj bar^ balm^ 
bcUl. 

E has three sounds, as in we^ metj her. 

I has three sounds, as in mindj thirty birth. 

has five sounds, as in nofe, not^ bom^ come, 
tomb. 

U has four sounds, as in use, us, fuUj rude. 

Of the Consonants. 

6 has always the same sound, as in 6ad, cra6, 
saire. 

C is hard before a, o, and t/, as in came, cold, 
cut ; and soft before c, i, and y, as in cell, cite, 
cymbal. 

D has always the same sound ; as in (2im, had, 
rider. 

F has always the same sound ; as in /at, if 
swift.^ 

Gr has two sounds ; hard, before a, o, and w, 
as in ^ame, ^ot, ^n ; and soft, before e, e, and 
y, as in ^em, (/iant^, ^fymnastic, 

H is aspirated, as in Aard, Aeel, Ait ; or un- 
aspirated, as in Aeir, Aerb, Aonest. 

J has the sound of g soft, as in ^est. 

K and L have always the same sound, as in 
Jdck^; lately. 

M is invariable, as in mud, map. 



^ Except in the word of, where /is sounded as r. 

^ lY^th some exceptions, as in giddy, gift, gig^ gild, gimlet, 
gimp, gird, girl, give, which have g hard. 

^ K final is now never found but in monosyllables, as; — 
stack, peck, stick, rock, buck ; but almanac, music, critic, and 
others of more than one syllable, now reject the k final. 
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N and P never change, as in wot, pen. 

Q is always followed by w, and is sounded 
as in ^tiake, qtieen, 

R is rough, as in rob; and smooth, as iil 
hard, more. 

S has two sounds ; soft, as in tho^e ; hard, 
as in thi^. 

T and V never change ; as in rin, it ; t^ain, 
verb. 

W, when a consonant, never changes, but is 
sounded as in tnn, t^^on, &c. 

X has three sounds, as in Xenophon, &r, 
e^ist. 

Y, when a consonant, is invariable, as in you, \ 
yes ; when a vowel, is sounded as in day, key, J 
boy- 

Z has but one sound, as in ^eal. 



Of Syllables. 

We know the number of syllables in a word, 
not by its number of letters, but by the number 
of its sounds. 

Words of one sound have but one syllable. 



Exercise. 

. Of how many syllables are the following 
words ? 

Siunmer 

perfect 

property 

liying 

sa&g 



distinguishing 


troublesome 


improving 


chapter 


alphabet 


gentleipan 


basket. 


incoherent 


manufacture 

B 2 
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N. B, Words of one syllable are monosyl* 
lables. 

Words of two syllables are dissyllables. 

Words of three syllables are trisyllables. 

Words of mcfre than three syllables are poly- 
syllables. 

The word'ioj^ is a monosyllable. 

The word proving is a dissyllable. 

The word almanac is a trisyllable. 

The word impossibility is a polysyllable. 



IL Exercises upon Simple Consonants.^ 

C {hard). . K and G {hard). 

The cat came close to the countess. Go into 
the garden, and gather the gooseberries. He 
contrived to convey the contents of the ieg to 
the closet. G^ive the gamekeeper a ^lass of 
beer. If he continue to cough so constantly, 
his cold will soon Mil him. My grandfather is 
Rowing gradually more gloomy. The captain 
/;ept the Jcey of the cabin. The governor gained 
^rreat g\ory. 

H {aspirated). H {mute) Wh. 

He has a Aabit of Adding his book too high. 
The Aostler was left Aeir to a large fortune* 
Why do you 2^;Aisper? It Aails Xeavily. I 

^ These exercises are intended to be read over by the pupil. 
Many children find a difficulty in pronouncing -some of the 
letters, particularly i, r, «, thy and others : their attention should 
be especially directed to the exercises containing such lettsnu 
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Jiope the Aay will not be hwrt. I Was at the 
Aospital an Aour ago, where I found the pa- 
tient in a bad Aumour. * Whoso^ whip is this ? 
Henry has read Ms Aistory, flbnour is in 
Aumble Aouses as well as in the Aalls of the 
Aigh-bpm or Aaughty, 

T. N. D. 

• TTiomas falked of faking the two boys to 
Twickenham. No one weeds notice such non- 
sense. Dsivid does not deserve his cfinner, as 
he did not do as he was Jesired. The two 
fradesmen had travelled in the frain from 
Thunton, and arrived at the terminus at ten 
o*clock. My new needles are not near so nice. 
He determined to do nothing to cSsplease the 
cZoctor* 

The Zad fifted the fong ladder. The mts 
were running round the room. The Zady &id 
the Zace and the hwn upon the focker. Bead 
C/arendon's History of the ^ebeffion. He 
fimped slowly along. The resolute rogues 
rescued the robber. The Zittle Zap dog Zagged 
behind in the Zane. Thev travelled at a rapid 
rate on the rail-road. The lazy Zittle animaZ 
Zay at its fuZZ Zength on the Zumber. 

S. C (soft). Z. 

You «aid you would s'mg the song you saw 
yesterday. This cider came from tie city. 
There are five ^one^, and twelve sign^ of the 
Zodiac. The steward ^at ^till, and did not 

B 3 
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^ir from hi^ ^eat. I am (rertain that the 
cellar is damp. A buzz srose in the school. 
The boy^ rwe at ^ix in summer, and «even in 
the winter months. He crumbles some pieces 
of bread, and feed^ the bird^. She returns 
you many thanks for the ^ilk^ you «ent. 

F. V. 

They /illed five baskets with /ine yish. The 
i;illagers were very virtuous, and held the 
vicar in great veneration. His /ather /ound 
/ault with /our of the /igures. The victorious 
veterans voted against this vile attempt, taw- 
ing they would resent the viceroy's violence, 
i^ly to the /ield, and /etch the first /lail you 
can /ind. 

P. M. B. 

Put the ^aper ©arcel and the parasol on the 
j?latform. A moderate man may make a good 
meal of this meat. Bring Jack the ftlack Jottle. 
He bought us a iasket of ^looming jpeaches 
and plums. There were many more men. I 
|>icked np plenty of pensy jpaper, and jpencils. 
-Both the ftills and the iooks were fclotted. In 
the morning the milk-maid missed some of the 
milk. The taker was brought to the Jar. 



Exercises upon simple Consonants represented 

by two Letters. 

NG. 

Briw^r a lon^ thow^* The sow^ was sun^. 
The gan^ will be handed. He fLxxng away the 
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Ting. He was speaking concemiw^r many 
iAnngs. 

SH. 

5Aall you 5A0W the sAawl? The ^Ailling 
was on the «Ael£ The sun shone after the 
^Aower. The ^Aield cast but a ^Aort ^Aadow. 
The shi^ was scattered in the shallows. 

GRihard). GRisoft). 

CAarles has cAosen a cAeaper cAain, The 
two CAinese were cAatting cAeerfully. The 
cAandelier fell, and broke a bottle of cAam- 
pagne. The mother cAerished her cAarming 
(jAildren. Bring round the cAaise. The cAoice 
fell upon the cAaplain, who preacAed in the 
cAurcA next day. I am cAagrined. 

GH.1 PH. 2 

The j?AilosopAer wrote an epitajpA. PAilip 
believed in pAantoms. Put a bottle of ^Aos- 
j^Aorus into the pAaeton. He looked ^Aastly 
pale. He was the ^Aost of his former self. 
NympAs and syl^As were inhabitants of the 
woods. 

TH(Aar(?). TR{soft). 

The fAief ^Arust himself fArough the (Arong. 
Though fAey ^Aeniselves were not worse off 
<Aan the oifAers, fAey fAought their treatment 
very hard. The three men were fAreshing near 
the fAreshold, when a #Aunder-cloud ^Areatened 

^ Gh is sounded as g hard. 

^ Fh is sounded as ^ but in nepAew and Stephen, ph has the 
sound of V. 

B 4 
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to burst over tfiem. Nei^Aer you nor your 
broker gafAered togefAer so many fea^Aers as 
^Aese other men. They took with them every 
thing they wanted, and measured the widtt, 
dep^Ay and lengfA of ^e ditch. 

» 

Exercise upon compound Consonants. 
X.i J. G(softy'' 

Put the flao? in the box. He ^oked the whole 
j'oumey. The general is a man of genius. I 
coaa;ed him for six sticks of sealing wax. The 
Jew could not justify himself. The ^udge and 
yury agreed. Germsm is become a general 
study. Six oxen were put in the box. John 
and James are jealous, /ane is gentler than 
Georgxeuxa,. 

Exercise upon W. Y. and Q. 

We trish to know if you t^?ill wBit for us. 
The qneen gnarrelled uAth the duke. Yon 
yourself are young. The yeomen gave me a 
yard of yellow riband. The iratchman said he 
t^?ould not waste his i£7ords. The Quaker quoted 
the line. Festerday, the youths were yawning 
in the yard. Not a quarter of that ^nantity 
of jnicksilver will be required. The t£?et 
t£;eather was very unz^^elcome to the t^orkmen. 
Fou yoked the horses to the yellow carriage. 
Fonder sails the yacht laden with yew trees. 

^ X final has the sound of ks» 

' J and G soft have the sound of <^. 
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• III. On Vowel Sounds. 

The Vowel a. 

The long sound a (as heard in the word 
may\ is expressed in several ways. 

1., Before a consonant, and a mial e (silent), 
as in — 



Spade 

oaiade 

fade 

bab^ 

ale 

face 


age 
flame 

cake 
rake 
sale 


pane 

cane 

shape 

tape 

share. ^ 

mare 


chase 

mate 

late 

gave 

safe 

cave 


race came 1 


case 


wave. ^ 


2. By az, (as in razi 


..) 




Maid 

paid 

bail 


fail 
aim 
claim 


gain 

chain 

air 


pair 
bait 
wait. 


3. By ay, (as in hai 


/•) 




Bay 

bray 
clay 
day 


gray 
lay 
may 
nay 


pay 
ray 
say 
slay 


stay 
tray 
pray 
way. 


4. By ey^y (as in th 


^yO 




Dey 
o-bey 


they 
whey 


prey 
con-vey 


sur-vey 
puivvey 



* The word are b an exception. (See page 11., No. 3. of 
the short sounds of a.) 

* The word have is an exception. (See page 11., No. 1. of 
the short sounds of this TOwel.) 

^ Except the word "%." 

B 5 
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5. By ei, (as in v^n.) 



Veil 

skein 

rein 



reign 


eight 


in-veigh 


neigh 


weight 


neigh-bour 


weigh 


feint 


deign. 



Dictation Exercise. 

1. The age 6f the habe. He made a £ace. 
The S]fade and rake are safe. Flowers fade. 
I have cake and ale. He was in a rage. He 
lost the race. What is the name of this oane ? 
He came too late for the sale of the shar^^. 
The Aame cam£ near the pa/i^. His mate went 
to the cho^^. They liked the shape of the 
mare. I gave her a case of tap^. They will 
save him from the maze. 

2. The mazd wazted to be -paid. You will 
tail to get ba^l. Take aim. He will gam his 
claim. A pazr of horses. A bull hait. 

3. On May day the ships were in the hay. 
Some clay feU on the gay dress. The sun's 
ray broke through the gray morning. Stay / 
I will show you the way. Nay, do not say so. 
Asses bray* Lay what you pay on the tray. 
They wiU slay you. He was flayed alive. 

4. The Dey would be obeyed. They sur- 
veyed the scene. Birds convey their pr^ to 
their nests. He is a purveyor of whey. 

5. Eight skems of silk we^ghed ezghteen 
drachms. The horse nezghed and broke his 
vein. He invezghed against his neighbour. 
What is the wezght of the veil ? He does not 
deign to feign. It was in the reign of Henry 
theJ5^^ghth. 
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1. The short sound of this vowel is heard 
in the words: — 



Glad 
bad 
had 
cat 



black 
bag 
nag 
back 



can 
lap 
hat 
mat 



shall 
have 
lamp 
map. 



2. In the following words the sound is 
somewhat broader : -^ 



Calm 
plant 
glass 



pass 
fast 
glass 



calf 
half 
cast 



mast 

last 

mas-ter. 



X 



3. In the following it is still broader : 

Scar 
park 
dark 



part 


yard 


far 


bard 


bam 


cart 


C4ird 


star 


smart. 



Dictation Exercise. 

1. I am glad he is not so bflsd a lad. You 
had a cat. He put the rags into a black bag, 
and set them on the nag's back. The cat can 
lap. His hat is on the mat. You shall have 
a new lapip. Give me the map. 

2. It is calm. The man plants the tre^. 
Grass is green. Do not pass so fast. Fill the 
glass. The calf is killed. Give me half. He 
cast his hat on the grass. The ship's mast 
feU. ' > 

3. A deep scar. It is dark in the park. 
This part is hard. The card feU into the 
yard, near the barn. That star is far off. 
xhe cart is mended. His hand smarts. 

B 6 
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The Vowel c. 

The long sound e (as heard in the word he), 
is expressed in various ways. 

1. As a final, as be, he, me, we. 

2. By m final, as sea, lea, pea, tea, flea, 
plea. 

3. Before a consonant and a final e (silent), 
as in — 



Im-pede 


scene 


sin-cere 


oom-plete 


theme 


con-vene 


these 


ez-treme 


8u-preme 


here 


mete 


se-rene, &c. , 


4. Hyee 


(as in bWd). 




In^deed 


kneel 


sleep 


feel 


seed 


seem 


sheep 


dis-creet 


beef 


es-teem 


sheer 


street 


meek 


seen 


beer 


been 


feel 


be-tween 


deer 


qiieen^ &c. 


5. By ea 


(as in m^l). 




Bead 


reach 


dream 


heap 


read 


speak 


stream 


dear 


leaf 


\?eak 


mean 


fear 


sheaf 


deal 


bean 


heat 


peach 


seal 


leap 


meat, &c. 


6. By ie 


(asin/dd). 


■ 


Chief 


siege 


yield 


piece 


thief 


liege 


mien 


be-lieve .,' 


brief 


shriek 


bier 


re-lie ve j 


grief 


field 


pier 


grieve 


be-lief 


shield 


priest 


niece 


re-lief 


wield 


a-chieve 


tier, &c. 


7. By ei 


(as in conce^t). 




Con-ceive 


per-ceive 


re-ceipt 


nei-ther 


de-ceive 


con-ceit 


cei-ling 


ei-ther 


re-ceive 


de-ceit 


seize 


in-vei-gle, &c 
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Dictation Exercise. 

1, 2. H« told me the tea was made. W^ 
were bitten by a &ea. Can we he so near the 
sea ? Coming across the lea^ I saw a p^a-field. 
T)iis is a poor ^lea. 

3. These men were convened here. It was 
extremely serene. The scene is supremdy 
grand. He compl^fed his theme. The snows 
impede us. Be sincere. 

4. The qu^OT has b^m in thij3 street. Ind^^d? 
I esteem a discreet man. A deer has nimble 
feet. The beer made him feel sleepy. It is 
sheer nonsense. The sheep were asleep. He 
was seen between Richmond and East-Sheen. 
Sow the seed. Cut the beef. KneeZ down. 
It seems good. A meeA; child. 

5. I hear he leaped over a heap of leaves. 
Reach me that peach. He is too weak to speak. 
He reads a great deal. Joseph had a dream 
about wheat-sheaves. She lost her beads in 
the stream. Do you mean to seal the note ? 
The heai hurts the meat. 

6. I believe it was chzefly done to reKeve the 
besieged. We heard piercing shrieks on the 
pier. The thieves yielded. To be bnef, the 
priest achieved his purpose. His altered mien 
showed his gnef. Wield the sword. He 
shielded his liege. 

7. I cannot conceive such decett. He seized 
the recetpt, and tore it to pieces. Neither 
deceive, nor inveigle your neighbour. This 
conceited man received a letter. Look up to 
the ceiling. 
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1. The short sound of this vowel is heard 
in the words— 



Bed 
seU 
ten 
pen 



hem 
then 
help 
men 



hen 
teU 
well 
met 



when 
went 
deok 
red. 



2. The same sound is expressed in many 
words by ea^ as in — 



Bread 
heavy 
lead 



spread 
thread 
health 



head 

breath 

wealth 



death 
tread 
threat. 



Dictation Exercise. 

1. I s^ll ten pens for six-pence. Do that 
hem, and then help the men to feed the hens. 
Tell me if you are well. I met him when I 
went to see you. The deck was red. 

2. The bread is as heavy as lead. Tread 
softly. Thread the needle. Spread the cloth. 
He held his breath. My head aches. It caused 
his death. 



The Vowel I 

The long sound i (as heard in the word 
mine)y is expressed variously. 

1. Before a consonant and e final, as in 



Im-bibe 
derScribe 


ob-lige 
like 


dine 
de-fine 


sur-prise 
rite 


nice 
suf-fice 


turn-pike 
smile 


snipe 
horn-pipe 


u-nite 
hive 


* tide '— 


ju-ve-nile 


hire 


de-rive 


, de-<5ide 
strife 


crime 
pas-time 


em-pire 
rise 


prize 
bap-tize. 

.1 
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2. Before W, nd^ or ght^ as in 



Child 


find 


mind 


right 


mild 


be-hind 


fight 


bright 


wild 


kind 


light 


sight 


bind 


blind 


might 


tijght. 


3. By ie^ as in 




Die 


vie lie 


cried 


pie 


tie spies 


flies. 


4. By m^, as in 




Guile 1 di8-guise guide 


buy. 


5. By y final, preceded by a 


consonant, 


as in 




By 


sky 


spy 


try 


shy 


fly 


cry 


wry 


thy 


ply 


dry 


pry 


why 


my 


fry 


spy. 



6. By y^ final, as in bye, eye, rye. 

Dictation Exercise. 

1. You will ohlige me to dec/c?^ the Bivife. 
Descn&^ it as you Mhe. This will mSice. He 
shot the smpe by the tumpzA^. We ddne at 
nine, ^imle again. Let ud surprw^ them. 
A cruel pastm^. A low tide. A nice kzte. 
A juvemfe party. Conunit no crime. Hire a 
horse. Define the meaning. The empV^ is 
umfed. T^ise at six. I derive pleasure from a 
hee-hive. He has the -prize. Baptu^ the child. 

2. The bnght Hght hurt the chz7d's sight. 
The blmd man was left behmd. He fz^ts 
with all his mzght. Mind you bind it tight. 

^ Except build and GtnldhaH. 
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It is better to be mild thaa wild. I f md my 
kind nurse was right. 

3. The bird flies. Lie down. Tie the string. 
They vie with each other. He cried out. The 
spies are gone. Cut the pie. He will die. 

4. My guide was without guile, though dis- 
guised. Duy some pens. 

5. 6. We fly by night. Why is thy brother 
so shy? I ply my trade under the open sky. 
Try not to cry. Fry the fish. The spy made 
a wry face. Dry your eyes. Good bye. A 
field of rye. 

The short sound of this vowel is heard in 



the words — 

Hid 

lid 

bid 

fig 

Btill 



fill 

milk 
stick 



him 
swim 



brim 

pick 

this 

give 

sit 



sip 
bit 
live 
silk 
hity &c. 



Dictation Exercise. 



Give him this fig. He hid the lid. Bid 
him sit still. See if he will fill this jug to the 
bnm. Do you swim in this river ? Sip the 
milk. Pick up this bit of stick. 

The Vowel o. 

The long sound o (as heard in the word so)^ 
is expressed variously. 
1. As a final, as in 

So 



go 
lo 



no 
wo 
cal-I-co 



car-go 

vol-ca-no 

so-lo 



sa-go 
al-so 
dit-to. * 



' Except do^ who, to, two, too. 
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2. Before a consonant and an e final, as in 



Globe 

robe 

mode 

ex-plode 

doge 

spoke 



in-voke 

whole 

con-dole 

home^ 

arlone 

post-pone^ 



hope 

rope 

bore 

de-plore 

chose ^ 

dis-close 



those 

rose 

vote 

re-mote 

rove^ 

doze. 



3. By oe ^ final, as in doe, foe, sloe, toe. 

4. By oa, as in 



Load 

toad 

loaf 

poach 

coach 



re-proach 

ap-proach 

oak 

cloak 

coal 



shoal 

foam 

roam 

loan 

groan 



soap 

oar 

roar 

boat 

goat. 



5. By ouj as in soul, mourn, fourth, mould, 

course, pour. 

6. By ow final, as in 



Bow 

el-bow 

wid-ow 



grow 
crOw 
low 



swal-low 

mow 

know 



row 
sow 
tow. 



Dictation Exercise. 

1. N(? I will not go so far. Lo! the vol- 
cano ! The ship had a cargo pi calico. He 
also played a solo. 

2. The do^^ spoAr^ slowly. Send hom^ the 
tobe. The vfhole globe. I hope you will not 
postpone your vote. Invo^^ the muse. I slone 
deplore him. The gun will explorf^. He bor^ 
the pain. He cho5^ to disclo^^ the secret. 

^ Except same^ come, 

* Except mme^ one, ' Except whose, 

* Except above^ dove^ love, skove^ glove, (See page 21. the 
dose sound of u, No. 2.) To which may be added move and 
prove, (See the simple sound of u, page 20.) 

^ Except canoe, shoe. 
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Condole with me. He begins to doze. A re* 
mote place. The rope hvoxe. 

3. A sour sloe. A bitter toe. Stand oa 
tip-to^. A sleek doe. 

4. There is a load of loaves in the coach. He 
reproached the poacher. The toad is by the 
oak. The coals are in the boat. Do not ap- 
proach the goat. The oar floats, A shoal of 
fish. The roaring lion foams with rage. The 
loan of a cloak, ooap the boards, 

5. He mot/med in his sot^l. He went 
through his fourth course. Pour the mould 
out of that flower pot. 

6. The widow pushed her elboz^ through the 
windou;. He shot a swalloz^; with his how and 
arrot^. Do you know that I can vow ? Sotb 
the seed. Toz^ the ship. Mow the field. The 
cock will croz^. Oats groz^. A loz^ cottage. 



1. The short sound of this vowel is heard in 

the words — 



Trod 
sod 
dog 
pond 



Tom 
lost 
box 
John 



strong 
lock 
hot 
soft 



stop 
trot 
horse 
shop. 



2. In the following, the same sound, but 
somewhat broader, is found : — 



BaU 
wall 
call 



wa-ter 

scald 

saw 



caught 

raw 

daw 



warm 

paw 

fall 



Dictation Exercise. 



1. The dog is on the box. Tom fell into the 
pond. He lost his socks. John is a strong 
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man. The lock is hot. The horse trod on the 
dog. I cBjmot trot as fast as John. The horse 
snorts. 

2. The ball is on the wall. Call the man. 
Hot water scalds. I saw the cat, she caught 
the raw meat in her claws. The dog licks his 
paw. 

The Vowel u. 

The long compound sound u (as heard in 
the word you)y is variously expressed. 

1. Before a consonant and a final e (silent), 
as in — 



Cube 
huge 
duke 


re-buke 

mule 

tune 


cure 
sure 
tube 


use 

a-muse 

re-duce. 


2. By tie final, as in 


— i- 




Bes-cue 
due 


sub-due 
ar-gue 


hue 
val-ue 


con-tin-ue 
vir-tue« 


3. By eWi as in — 






Dew 

few 


hew 
mew 


new 
pew 


yew 
cur-few- 



Dictation Exercise. 

1. The Auke was avciitsed. A huge moun- 
tain. Cure the sick. Be sure to use the miUe 
kindly. They rehuked him. He was mute. 
A cw6^ of wood. Play a tune. 

2. Subdt*^ your passions. Contint^e to do 
well. The hue and cry was raised. The 
prisoner was resct^^d. The money is dw^. The 
valw^ of the house. They will s,rgue. 

3. The dew was on the grass on l^ew year's 
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day. They will hew down a few jew trees to 
make a new ^pew. Cats laew. 

In the following examples the vowel u has 
a simple sound, (as heard in the word do)» 



1. Truce 
spruce 

2. Glue 
flue 

3. Blew 



rude 
rule 

rue 
im-brue 

brew 



plume 
prune 

true 
con-Btrue 

flew 



brute 
flute. 

clue, 
cr^w. 



Dictation Exercise. 



1. A truce with the enemy. A rude man. 
A spruce fellow. Frune the tree. He wore a 
-plume. The ass is a patient brwfe. Learn the 
Tvle. He plays the mite. 

2. Is it truef GXue this wood. The ^ue is 
hot. A oiue to the discovery. You will rue 
this day. He imbn^d his hands in innocent 
blood. 

3. The wind bkt<?.* She will br^i^ the beer. 
The bird ^ew away. A ship's crew. 



The simple sound of u is also heard in the 
following combinations : — 
1. m, as in — 



Sluice 
cruise 


bniise 
re-cruit 


fruit 
juice 


suit, &c 


2. 00^ as in — 






Pood 
mood 
roof 


fool 

stool 

room 


soon 

stoop 

loose 


root 
boot 
goose, &c. 


3. ou^ as in — 






You 
wound 


route 
un-couth 


youth 
group 


soup 
your, &C. 
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Dictation Exercise. 

1. He bn/zsed the frmt. The recrwzts were 
crmsing. It smts well. Open the slmce. 

2. He so(?n left the room. The fo(?lish boy 
got on the roof. The root of the tree. He lost 
his hoot in the pool. Shoot the arrow. A merry 
mood. Stoop down and pick up the stool. 

3. The yoi/th likes your soi/p. You are 
uncowth. A bad wownd. A long rotrte. A 
growp of trees. 

1. A closer sound of the letter u is found 
in the following words : — 



BuU 

fuU 

puU 



bush 
push 
put 



pul-pit 

but-cher 

wood 



Qud-ding 

su-gar 

wooL 



2. The short sound of this vowel is heard in 
the following words. 



Tub 

rub 

mud 

snuff 

stuff 



stuck 

dull 

hum 

gun 

cup 



fur 

purr 

suds 

us 

must 



nut 

lUH 

purse 
mug 
shut^ &C. 



3. Ir and er have the same sound as the 
above. 



Sir 
stir 
fir 



twirl 

dirt 

her 



pert 

ex-pert 

in-sert 



herd 
jerk 
a-lert> &c. 



Dictation Exercise. 

1. The bt/tcher drove the btdl. He pt^shed 
through the Imshes. Vui st^gar in the pmding. 
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Is the CMshion in the jmlpit ? Full the belL 
A room iuVL of people. 

2. A warm rug. A twb fiill of swds. Bees 
hum. He rwbbed off the snwff. The cup fell 
in the mud. You must trust us with the nwts. 
A iuU day. The hot urn will hum you. The 
cat pwrrs. Give me the pwrse. 

3. Do not stzV. Do you see her ? Yes, szV. 
A pert answer. Though an expert rider, he 
was thrown in the dirt with a jerk. Cut down 
the fir. Be on the alert. 



IV. On Silent Letters. 

In the following words, the letters in Italics 
must be written, though not -sounded. 



Lami 

hmb 

climi 



DeJt 
deJt-or 



(1.) B after M. 

Gomb dumi 

tomb mxsnb 



(2.) B before T. 



thumi 
crumi. 



dou&t 
douit-Ail 



receipt 
douit-less 



suJ-tle. 
m-deJt-ed. 



(3.) P before S. 



jftal-ter jpsahn |i%y-che^ | pshaw I 

Exercise 1. 

1. The lam& bleats. His limis are be* 
numAed. They climJed the hill. ComJ your 



Pronounce " Stkee,** 
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hair. The tom6 was opened. Do not thumJ 
the book. A dumb aliiinaL 

2. A receipt for the money. The debt is 
paid. The defttor dou&ted. A cunning, su&tle 
fellow. I am doufttfiil. It is, douMess, 
better. 

3. Psyche is the Greek for " souV^ Take 
your Psalter, and choose a Psalm. Pshaw! 
nonsense ! 



Siyn 

de-si^n 
en^ijrn 
&nash 



(4.) C before T. 
In-dict * I vic-tuals. ^ 



(5.) G before N. 

ma-li^ 
be-ni^ 
con-di^n' 



ar-rayn 


im-pu^u 


deiyn 


cam-pai^u 


reiyn 


feiyu. 


^naw 


phlegm. 



Exercise 2. 

4. He was indicted for robbery. Wholesome 
victuals. 

6. The ensi^ signed the paper. The de- 
si^ was discovered, and he was condemned 
to condi^fn punishment. He maU^rned his rival. 
A beni^ countenance. After the campai^, 
the ffeneral was arrai^ed before the council. 
He dei^ed not to fei^. In the rei^ of the 
late soverei^, these opinions were imputed. 
He gnashed his teeth. Rats miaw holes. 
A ^at bite. He affirmed it with phle^. 



* Khymes with " Wfe." 



* Pronounce " vitdes'* 
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Ahack 
Anap-sack 
Anave 
Anead 



Cou/d 



Caff 



ChaO: 
BtaZk 



BaZm 
ca/m 



(6.) KbeforeN. 

Anee Anit 

Aneel Anife 

Anell Anob 

Anight Anock 

(7.) L before D. 
I wou&l 

(8.) L before F. 
I ha/f 

(.9) L before K. 



ta/k 
wa/k 



fo/k 
bauZk 



(10.) L before M. 



pa/m 
psa/m. 



qua/m 
a/-mond 



Anot 
Anow 

Anow-Iedge 
Anuc^kle. 



I shouft]. 
I beWf. 



yo/k 
cau/k. 



sa/mon 
a/ms. 



Exercise 3. 

6. The ^ave carried his ^apsack. He 
had a faiack at rhyme. He faielt down. She 
inew how to Anead the paste. The curfew 
tolled the Anell. Chitting his brows, he seized 
a Anife. , -Knock off the Anob. He Anows how 
to tie a Anot. Little Anowledge. Hard 
Anuckles. 

7. ShouW you like to go ? Yes, if I couW, 
I wou/d. 

8. Kill the caZf. Ha/f a pound. Speak in 
my beha/f. 

9. Sta/ks of grass. A chaZk cliff. Take a 
wa/k. Ta/k together. The fo/ks are coming. , 
The yolk of an egg. 

10. A baZmv breeze. Ca/m your mind. 
The paZm of the hand. Sing 9k psa^m. A 
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quaZm of 


conscience. Bitter aZmonds. He 


caught a 


saZmon. 




• 


(11.) GH before T. 




Strai^At 




%At 


sli^At 


ou^At 


eight 




fri^At 


ti^At 


bou^At 


treiffkt 




%At 


wri^At 


brou^At 


weiffht 




mi^At 


au^At 


sou^At 


b%At 




ni^At 


cauyAt 


fou^At 


bri^At 




pli^At 


frau^At 


thou^At 


de-liyAt 




ri^At 


nauyAt 


wrou^At 


fi^At 




si^At 

Exerc 


tauyAt 
\ise 4. 


yacAt. 



11. The ship arrived in ei^M days, frei^A ted 
with sugar. Strai^At from Brazil. The vreight 
of the coffee. A bri^At sun. Bli^Ated hopes. 
Dogs deli^rAt to %At. In a great fri^At, they 
took to fliflrAt. A dark ni^At. No tight. A 
dreadful p%At. Out of si^At. The ri^At path. 
The wheel-wri^At's shop. A s%At wound. 
Hold ti^At. Have you au^At to say ? What 
have you cau^Atr Frau^At with danger. 
You ou^At to have tau^rAt this. Nou^At so 
tedious. He bou^At two knives. He brou^A^ 
the pens. They fou^At hard. They souo^At 
for him. I thou^At so. He wrou^At nine 
hours. The yaoAt has sailed. 



Hymn 
ismn- 



Chas-fen 

chris-^en 

fas-^en 

glis-^en 

has-^n 



(12.) N after M. 



con-demn 
8ol-em?2 



col-umn 
con-tenm 



au-tumn. 



lis-^ 

mois-^en 

cas-de 

busode 

e-pis-de 



(13.) T after S. 



gris-de 

jo8-de 

nes^de 

a-po8-^le 

rus-de 



pes-de 

wres-de 

whis-de 

this-de 

Cbris^-mas. 
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Exercise 6. 

12. Last autumn, he was solenmlv con- 
demned. They chanted a hymn under the 
columns of the temple. 

13. While listening, his eyes glistened. They 
hastened to christen the child. Moisten. the 

?aper. Chasten thy son. Fasten the door, 
'he casde is in a busde. Read the episfle. 
They were josfled in the crowd. The children 
nesded together. The wind rusded among the 
thisdes on Christoas day. The boy whisfled. 
A pesde and mortar. A wrestling match. 
The viscount visited the island. 



(14.) fF before B. 



Wlrap 

t(7ran-gle 

trreak. 

trreath 

wren 



wrest 

trret-ched 

wreck 

Muring 

tnin-kle 



M?rlght 

tOTlSt 

write 
wrote 
wrong 



wrung 
wry. 

sword 
annswer. 



Exercise 6. 

14. TTrap up. It is wrong to 2(Tangle. I 
wrote a letter. I am ^l?riting an BJiswer. He 
drew his sw;ord, and leaked his vengeance on 
the ^l?retched man. He z^rested the wres.th 
from his sister. The cruel boy wrung the 
z^?ren's neck. I hurt my wrist. The ship- 
z^?rights examined the M;reck. Tfry faces. A 
imnkled forehead. 
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V. Aspirated, to be distinguished from 

UNASPIRATED WORDS. 



Had . . 


. add 


ham . • . am 


hart . . art 


hail . . 


. ail 


hand . . and 


hash . • ash 


hair . . 


. air 


hark. . . ark 


hat. . • at 


hale . . 


. ale 


harm . . arm 


haunt • aunt 


haU . . 


• all 


ha.r-row . ar-row 


har-bour ar-bour. 


hal-ter . 


. al-ter 


Kurcise (1.) 





He said he had something to add. AH hail^ 
Macbeth ! My father begins to ail very much. 
Her hair is curled. The air is cool. A hale^ 
hearty man. A glass of ale. All the servants 
are in the hall. A halter for the neck. Alter 
your mind. I am cutting the ham. Hand 
me the bread and butter. Hark! the lark! 
Noah's ark f He broke his arm. Do no harm. 
Harrow the field. A bow and arrow. The 
hart pants for the waters. The art of painting. 
A dish of hash. A mountain ash. My hat is 
at home. I saw him at his old haunt. My 
aunt is coming. The ship is in the harbour. 
They were sitting in the arbour. 



Hear . . ear 


hell ... ell 


hitch . 


. itch 


heat • • • eat 


helm . . elm 


hold. . 


. old 


hedge . . edge 


hiU . . . iU 


hov-er 


. o-ver 


heel ... eel 


hit ... it 


howl . 


. owl. 



Exercise (2.) 

An ear for music. I do not hear. The heaJt 
is t^pressive. I cannot eat. A hawthorn 
hedge. The sharp edge. He turned on his 



% 
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heel. The man caught an eeL An ell of cloth- 
* Eiches grow in Am.' The man at the helm 
was wet. The elm tree is withered. I feel 
ill. Run down the hiU. A hitch in his walk. 
An itch to meddle. Hold ! Will you strike an 
old man? Kites hover over the farm-yard. 
"Wild beasts howl. The oz^jZ sat in an ivy 
bush. 

On h silent. 

In the following words, the letter A is not 
sounded. 

Initial, 



J?erb 

Aer-bage 

Aeir 



AA 



Bftap-so-dy 

rAet-or-ic 

rAet-or-ic-al 



Ex-Aale 
ex-Aaust 



Aeir-ess 
Aon-est 
Aon-es-ty 



Aon-or 

Aon-or-able 

Aos-pit-al 



Aour 

Aum-ble 

Au-mour. 



Final, 
Mess-i-aA 

After r. 

rAeu-mat-ic 

rAeu-mat-ism 

rAi-noc-er-os 



I SiivraA. 



rAu-barb 

KAine 

rAyme 



myrrA 
cat-arrA. 



After ex in Composition. 



ex-Aib-it 
ex-Ai-bi-tion 



ex-Aort 
ex-Aume. 



Exercise. 

A rich Aeiress. He went to the Aospital. 
Honov and Aonesty go hand in hand. The 
Jieir to the estate. The animals crop the Aer- 
bago. An Aumble repast. He was an Aonest, 

food-Aumoured fellow. Put Aerbs in the soup* 
'hey are all Aonorable men. 
AAI here you are! , Hold your tongue, 
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hrvreJi ! The * MessiaA' was written by a 
German poet. 

The rAinoceros has a hard skin. Turkey 
rAubarb is the best. RAeumatism is painful. 
MyrrA is used in medicine. RAetoric — the 
art of speaking. He suffered from catarrA. 
The river RAine. 

He exAaled freely. I am exAausted with 
fatigue. The pictures were exAibited. ExAort 
them to be peaceable. The body was exAumed. 

On h aspirated. 
following words, the letter A is as- 



In the 
pirated. 

Hab-it 
hag 
half. 

faam-mer 
ham-per 
hand 
hang 
hap-py 
*hi^ 
hare 



harp 

hash 

har-vest 

haste 

hatch 

hate 

have * 

hawk 

hay 

He 



head 

health 

heap 

heart 

heat 

heave 

help 

hem 

hemp 

hen 



hence 

her 

herald 

herd 

here 

her-mit 

hero 

her-ring 

hes-it-ate 

hew. 



Exercise 1. 



They will Aave Aalf the Aare Aashed. The 
Aag Aad the Aammer in Aer Aand. I shall be 
Aappy to Aelp you to make the Aay. We must 
make Aaste with the Aarvest. Will you Aalve 
the contents of that Aamper ? The Aen Aatched 
the eggs. She is in the Aabit of playing the 
A/arp. The Aawk Aovered over the yard. I 
Aate Aypocrisy . It is Aard to reach fruit which 
Aangs so Aigh. 
. J3ere lies a Aeap of Aemp. Hewcy hurt Ais 

3 
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Aead. The Aeat struck the Aermit's Z^ead and 
injured Ais Aealth. He Aeaved a Aeavy sigh 
from the bottom of Ais Aeart. Her Ausband 
will march Aence to-morrow. I Aope you will 
finish that Aem. A Aundred Aerrings for Aalf- 
a-crown. The Aerald Aesitated io pay Aomage 
to the Aero. A Aerd of wild Aorses fed on the 
Aigh Aills. jETe Aewed down the tree beAind 
the Aovel. 



High 


his-to-ry 


ho-ly 


hor-rid 


hill 


hith-er 


hom-age 


horse 


hilt 


hive 


home 


host 


him 


— i. 


hon-ey 


hot 


hin-der 


Hoarse 


hoof 


ho-tel 


hinge 


hoa-ry 


hook 


hound 


hint 


hog 


hoop 


house 


hip 


hold 


hop 


hov-el 


hire 


hole 


hope 


hov-er 


hiss 


hol-low 


horn 


how. 




Exerc 


ise 2. 





The Ailt of Ais sword Aindered Aim. I never 
Aeard that Aistory. Come Aither and show me 
the Ainge. The Aorse Ait Ais Aoof against a 
AoUow stone. A Aive full of Aoney. I Ainted 
Ae should Aire a Aouse. fle Aurt Ais Aip. They 
Aissed Aim. 

5e was so Aoarse at Aome Ae could Aardly 
speak. I Aope your Aound was not Aurt in the 
Aunt. The Aost of the Aotel received us Aos- 
pitably. How hot the weather is ! J?bld the 
Aoop while I Aang the Aom on the Aook. The 
frog Aopped into Ais Aole. On Aurling a ja- 
velin at this Aorrible monster, Ae took to Ais 
Aeels. The followers of MaAommed Aold the 
Aog in abAorrence. 
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'Hue 

huge 

huU 

hum 

hu-man 



hu-mane 

hu-mil-ity 

hump 

hun-dred 

hun-ger 



hunt 

hurl 

hur-ry 

hurt 

hur-ri-cane 



hus-band 

hush 

hut 

hymn 

hyp-o-crite. 



Exercise 3. 

• The Aumane woman called the Aungry 
Aunter into the Aut, and told her Ausband to 
attend to Aim. The AuU of the vessel is more 
than two Aundred feet long. The inAuman 
Aypocrite Richard III. was Aumpbacked. ^e 
Aas a sallow Aue. ^ush! do you Aear the 
bees Aum, 

On ch znitiaL 



Ch initial, in words 
French, is sounded as 

Chal-ice 
chan-cel 
chan-ceUor 



derived from Latin and 
tshj as in 



chap-el 

chart 

chafe 

chain 

chal-lenge 

cham-ber 

champ 



cham-pion 

chance 

chand-ler 

change 

chan-nel 

chant 

chap-lam 

chap-let 

charge 

char-iot 



char-it-y 

charm 

chase 

chaste 

chas-tise 

chat 

cheat 

cheek 

cheer 

cher-ish 



cher-ry 

cher-up 

chest-nut 

chess 

chief 

chim-ney 

chine 

chis-el 

choice 

choose. 



Exercise. 



The cAancellor was in the cAapel. He held 
a cAalice in one hand, and a cAart in the other, 
"the cAaplain looked towards the cAancel. The 
cAampion cAallenged the count. He sat in the 
cAariot cAafing his hands. The cAief took the 
^Aain, and entered his cAamber. He took a 

4 
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cAair, and read a cAapter which cAarmed him. 
The cAandler gave him cAange. What do you 
cAarge for your cAerries ? During the cAase, he 
cAanced to fall. Some were cAatting cheerfully, 
while others were playing at cAess in the 
cMmney corner. The horse cAamped his bit. 
The master cAastised the boys, and cAecked 
their pride- I do not cAoose to see him. 
They rowed along the cAannel, cAanting verses. 
He cAiselled round the bark of the cAestnut 
tree. CAerish good feelings. In CAina, the 
lower orders are notorious cAeats. I admire 
your cAoice. 

Ch initial, in words derived from Saxon, is 
also sounded as ts\ as in 



Chaff 


chest 


chin 


church 


chalk 


chick-en 


chink 


churl 


cheap 


chide 


chip 


churli 


cheese 


child 


choke 


choc^o-late 


chew 


chill 


chop 


cher-ub. ^ 



Exercise. , 

The eAicken is not so cAeap as the cAeese. 
Fill the cAest with cAaff. She cAid the cAild for 
cAewing cAips of wood. He ate the cAop so 
fast, he was nearly cAoked. It was cAilly when 
we left the cAurch. He hurt his cAin peeping 
through the cAink. The cAild was fair as a 
cAerub. Give him some cAocolate. 

In the following words, derived from French, 
ch is sounded sh. 



^ The wordd cAocoIate (derived from the Spanish), and 
cherub (from the Hebrew), have also their ck sounded as UK , 
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Cha-grin 

chaise 

cham-paign 



chan-de-lier 

chap-e-ron 

cha-rade 



char-la-tan 
charteau 



che-va-Ker 
chi-cane* 



Exercise. 



The cAevalier lives in a cAateau, They 
packed the cAandelier in the cAaise. He was 
cAagrined because he could not expose the 
charlatan's tricks. Help us with our cAarades, 
and I wiU cAaperon you home. He well 
understood the cAicane of the law. 

In the following words, derived from Greek, 
ch is sounded as A. 



Cham-e-leon 


choir 


chor-is-ter 


Christ-mas 


cha-os 


cho-ral 


cho-rus 


chron-ic 


char-ac-ter 


chol-er 


Chriet 


chron-i-cle 


chasm 


chord 


Chris-tian 


chron-ol-o-gy. 



Exercise. 

The cAameleon is always changing. At 
CAristmas the cAoristers sang a cAorus. Re- 
strain your cAoler. A common cAord is a 
musical term. Modem cAronology dates from 
the birth of CArist. The cAronicle says the 
CAristian leaped into the cAasm. CAoral 
harmony. A cAronic disease. 

On ch. final. 

In the following words, ch final is sounded 
as A/» 

loch« 
e^poch 



Head-ach ^ 

li-lach 

stom-ach 



dis-tich 

hem-is-tich 

conch 



mon-arch 
te^trarch. ' 



> This word is also spelled head-ache, 
^ In lochy the ch is pronounced rather sofber than h. 
3 In all other words, ch final is sounded as Uh, 

5 
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Exercise. 

The lilac/i gives me a head-acA. The mo- 
narcA wrote this disticA. A hemisticA is half 
a verse. The tetrarcA ruled from this epocA, 
He put the concA to his ear. A weak stomacA* 

The CH in arch, when compounded with the 
foUowing words derived from Greek and Latin, 
is sounded as L 



ArcA-an-gel 
arcA-i-pel-ago 



arcA-i-tect 



arcA-ives 



arcA-i-trave# 



Exercise. 



The trump of the arcAangel. The architect's 
design is among the arcAives of the Empire. 
The J.rcAipelago is between Greece and Asia 
Minor. An arcAitrave of gold. 

When compounded with the following words 
derived from French and Saxon, arch has the 
ch final sounded as tsh. 



ArcA-bish-op 
arcA-en-e-my 



arcA-fiend 



arcA-dea-con 



arcA-dute. 



Exercise. 



The arcAbishop spoke to the arcAduke. 
Satan is the arcAenemy of man. The arch" 
deacon read prayers. The archangel dis- 
covered the arc'Afiend. 
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VI. On Woeds sounded alike, but 

DIFFERENTLY SPELLED. 
A, 



Ail. , 


, • ale 


aisle 


. isle 


air "1 , 
ere J , 


, . f heir 
. . I e'er 


al-tar . 


. al-ter 


an-a-lyst 


. an-nal-ifit 


all . , 


. . awl 


ante 


• ^.nti 


as-cent. 


, . as-sent 


arc . . 


. ark 


aught . 


, . ought 


ant . . 


. aunt 


ate . 1 


. . eight 


a-loud • 


• al-Iowed. 



Exercise. 

A. What ails you? Three different ales. 
The cold air. An heir to the estate. If e^er it 
happen. Ere you go. A shoemaker's awl. 
AU his goods* The ascent of the hill. I gave 
my absent If aught prevent us. You ought to 
go. He ate eight apples. The aisle of a church 
in the Isle of Wight. Alter the shape. A 
church altar. An analyst examines by taking 
to pieces. An annalist records yearly events. 
Ante means before. An ante-chamber. Anii 
means against. ^ Antipathy is a feeling against. 
The arc of a circle. Noah's ark. My aunt 
found an anfs nest. Read aloud. You will 
be allowed to play. 



Bale . 
bawl . 
bare . 
bean . 
bow • 
ber-ry . 
blue . 
boar . 
bough . 
beat • 



baU 

ball 

bear 

been 

beau 

bur-y 

blew 

bore 

bow 

beet 



bread, 
be . . 
break, 
boy . 
bruise 

by . , 

bays . 
beech . 
bell . 



B. 
bred 
bee 
brake 
buoy 
brews 

fbye 

I buy 
baize 
beach 
beUe 

6 



borne. . 

but . . 

bier . . 

bald . . 

birth . . 

bold . . 

braid . . 

broach . 
bur-ough 

bass , . 



bourn 

butt 

beer 

bawled 

berth 

bowled 

brayed 

brooch 

bur-row 

base. 
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Exercise. 

B. A bale of goods. Out on bail. Throw 
the ball. Do not bawl so loud. The polar bear. 
Bare feet. The bean has been planted. A 
spruce beau. Bend the bow. Bury that berry 
in the garden. The wind blew the blu^ flag. 
The boar can bore the trunk of a tree. The 
bough of a tree.. Make a bow. Beat the carpet. 
Beet-root. Bake the bread. Well bred children. 
Be quiet. The bee stings. A serpent lay in 
the brake. Do not break the glass. A good 
boy. A floating bvx)y. He brews ale. A bruise 
on the face. Good bye. ByeAAws. I shall 
buy some fish. Sit by me. jBay^ have green 
leaves. Spread the baize. The beech-tree never 
grows on the beach. The i^tt^ of the village- 
Ring the beil. He was borne away. ^ The 
bourn from which no traveller returns.' They 
brewed a butt of 6^er, Jw# it was not gooi 
The body was placed on a bier. A bald head. 
He bawled aloud. The birth of a prince. A 
berth in a passage boat. The bold man bowled 
the ball. Braid your hair. The ass brayed. 
Broach the ale. A gold brooch. Member for 
a borough. Rabbits burrow. The fto^^ notes. 
Ingratitude is base. 

c. 



Can-on 


. can-non 


ceil-ing 


. seal-ing 


cast. . 


. caste 


cause . 


. caws 


cel-lar . 


. seUer 


clause . 


. claws 


ces-sion 


. ses-sion 


check . 


. cheque 


col-lar . 


. chol-er 


coz-en . 


. coufl-in 


cite . • 


. sight 


cen-ser. 


. cen-sor 


coarse . 


, course 


crews . 


. cruise. 


col-on-el 


. ker-nel 


coar-ser 


. cour-ser 


creak , 


. creek 


caulk • 


. cork 
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can-did 
car-at . 
cask 

cent 

cit • , 



^ can-died 

• car-rot 
. casque 
f sent 

\ scent 

• sit 



com-ple-ment com-pli-ment 
curb . • • kerb 



cym-bal 
cede . 
cyg-net 
climb • 



Exercise. 



sym-bol 
seed 
sig-.net 
clune. 



C. The canons of the Church. Fire the 
cannon. He was cast away* The castes of 
India. The seller of rags lived in a cellar. 
A session of parliament. The cession of a 
province. His choler rose. The collar of a 
coat. They will cite him to appear. A dread- 
ful sight. They chose another site for the 
church. Of course. Coarse cloth. The door 
creaks. The coast has many creeks. Sealing 
wax. The ceiling of the room. The rook caws. 
What was the caitse of the fire ? Eagles' claws. 
A clause in a will. Check your anger. A 
banker's cheque. His cousin tried to cozen us. 
A censer holds incense. A tensor inspects 
morals. During the cruise^ the crews mu- 
tinied. Put the coarser cloth on the back 
of the courser. The cork of a bottle. Caulk 
the ship. Be candid. Candied orange-peel. 
Boiled carrots. The diamond weighs two 
carats. Tap the cask. A warrior's casque. 
He sent for the money. Five per cent. The 
5cmf of the rose. Tell the wealthy cit to sit 
down. A ftill complement bf men. Give my 
compliments. Curb your passion. The kerb- 
stone. A tinkling cymbal. A symbol of friend- 
ship. They agreed to c^c?^ this island. . Sow 
the seed. A swan's cygnets. A signet ring. 
Climb the tree. Eastern climes, liie colonel 
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of a reffiment. The kernel of a nut. 
mit's cell. Sell your top. 



A her- 



D. 



Day • • dey 


dew 


, . due 


dear • . deer 


doe . . 


. . dough 


de-scent . dis-sent 


draft , 


. . draught 


de-vi-sable di-vi-sible 


dost 


» . dust 


done . . dun 


die . 


. . dye 


dire • . dy-er 


drachm 


• dram. 



Exercise* 

D. The descent was steep. I strongly dis- 
sent. My dear son. He shot a deer. Well 
done. Annoyed by a dun. The dyer of cloth. 
A dire noise. The money is due. The dew 
is on the grass. Doe^ an animal. Bake the 
dotigh. A draft on a banker. A draught of 
ale. Dost thou know? Covered with dust. 
Dye the cloth. .1 fear he will die* Eight 
drachms, one ounce. He is a t^mm-drinker. 

E. 



Ewo 


you 

"[yew 


ewer , 


. . your 


Feat . 


. • feet 


faiAt 


. . feint 


fare 


, . fair 


flew 


, . flue 


flower . 


. flour 


flea, . 


, ' . flee 



F, 



eye . . 


. . I 


earn 


, . urn. 


fore 


, . four 


forth , 


, . fourth 


fir . , 


. . fiir 


fish-er i 


. . fis-sure 


fort . . 


► . forte 


foul 


, . fowl. 



Exercise. 

Ey F. The ewe was under the yew tree. 
Where is your milk ewer ? I have a pain in 
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my eye. Earn your living. A tea urn. The 
bird flew up the fine of the chimney. Four 
quarts. The fore part of the vessel. He set 
forth on the fourth day. Carve the fowl. Fovl 
weather. A beautiful j^(W^r. A tub oi flour. 
A fir tree. A fur tippet. He performed the 
feat with bare feet. Faint with heat. The 
fencer made a feint The fisherman found a 
fissure in the ice. Bitten by a flea. The 
enemy flee. Tilbury ^rf. Music is her forte. 
Fair weather. Pay your fare. 

G. 



Gate , 


. gait 


Greece 


. grease 


grate , 


, . great 


groan . 


. grown 


guilt 


. . gUt 


guest . 


. guessed. 


Hare . 


. . hair 


higher . 


. hif*e 


hall. , 


. . haul 


him 


. hymn 


hart 


, . heart 


hole 


. whole 


hale 


. . hail 


ho-ly . 


. whoUy 


heal 


. . heel 


hoop . 


. whoop 


hear 


, . here 


hoard • 


. horde 


heard . 


. . herd 


hour . 


. our. 



Exercise. 

(r, H. An iron gate. A shuffling gait. The 
fire grate in the great room. The prisoner's 
guUt. A gilt frame. The history of Greece. 
Candle grease. A deep groan. He is much 
groum. I guessed he was your guest. The 
whole day. Dig a hole. The heel of the 
foot. The wound will heal. A hale^ hearty 
man. A hail storm. The hart darted into 
the heart of the forest. Hordes of bar- 
barians. He hoards his money. Buy a hoop. 
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The children whoop. Come here. Do you 
hearf He works for hire at a higher rate. 
Stay an hour in our house. Wholly useless. 
Keep Sunday holy. Comb your hair. Hunt 
the hare, tlavl the rope through the haU. 
I told him to learn the hymn. They heard 
A herd of oxen. 



us. 



I. 



In-diet 


, in-dite 


1 in • . 


• inn. 


Key . 

kill . . 


• quay 

• kiln 


know . 
knew . 


. no 
• new 


knead • 
knows • 
knave . 


. need 
• nose 
. nave 


knap . 
knight • 
knot • 


• nap 

• night 
. not. 



Exercise. 

/, K* I lost a key^ walking on the quay. 
They will hill him. A brick-Mn. You n^ed 
not knead the dough. He knows it. He has 
cut his nose. The knave broke the nave of the 
wheel. Do you know him ? No^ Sir. I knew 
it. A new coat. Put down your Ajwopsack, 
and take a nap. At miAnight^ a knight arrived. 
He could not untie the knot. In great haste, 
they arrived at the inn. 



L. 



Lapse 


. • laps 


lacks 


. . lax 


lain 


. . lane 


lea • . 


> . lee 


leak 


, . leek 


lead , 


, . led 


lev-ee 


. . lev-y 


leave 


• . lieve 



les-sen • . les-son 
liar . . lyre 
links . ' • lynx 
light-en-ing light-ning 
lock . . loch 
lo . . • low 
loan . • lone 
load • . lowed* 
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Exercise. 

L. A lead pencil. He led the horse. The 
king's levee. A levy of five thousand men. 
He walked across the lea. A lee shore. He 
bad lain down in a green lane. Apollo's lyre. 
Trust no liar. Flashes of lightning. They 
were lightening the ship. Give me leave. 1 
had as lieve stay as go. Loch the door. Loch 
Lomond. The ship sprang a leak. A leeh is 
a sort of onioD. Speak low. Lo 1 he comes. 
He lacks spirit. Their manners are lax. In 
the lapse of time. Spread your laps. Lessen 
your fears. Learn the lesson. A lone woman. 
Raise a loan. The sharp-sighted Zyrioj. How 
many links in the chain ? A heavy foati?. The 
cow lowed. 

M. N. O. 



Made .. maid. 


mare . 


mav-or 


moan. 


. mown 


male . mail 


maize . 


maize 


more. 


i, mow-er 


mane . main 


me-ter 


me-tre 


nay . 


. neigh 


mar-shal m^r-tial 


mews . 


muse 


^vtf%^A 


ore 


mead • . meed 


might . 


mite 


oar . 


o'er 


meat . meet 


mi-ner. 


mirnor 


ode . 


. owed 


mean . mien 


mode . 


mowed 


one . 


• won. 



I 

Exercise. 

M. The maid made the tart. A l7^a^7-coach 
with two male passengers. A horse's mane. 
With all his might and main. The marshal 
had a martial look. The flowery mead. His 
meed of praise. Cut the meat. Where shall I 
meet you ? I might have come. The widow's 
mite. I heard him moan. The grass is mown. 
What do you mean f A noble mien. A new 
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mode* They mowed the grass. The Lord 
Mayor rode a black mare. The mower wants 
mxyre beer. The cat mews. Invoke the Muse. 
Indian maize. A maze of difficulty. Minors 
are not of age. Miners work in mines. 

iV, 0. Horses neigh. Do not say nay. He 
lost his oar J rowing o^er the lake. Copper ore. 
Recite the ode. He owed money. They won 
one battle. 



Pale . 

pane • 

pare 

peak • . 

peer . 

place . 

plane . 
pole 
Pe-ter . 

paws « 



P. 



. pail 


prize . . pries 


. pain 


peal . . peel 


J pair 
I pear 


pray . . prey 


prays . . praise 


. pique 


pop-u-lace pop-u-lous 


. pier 


prao-tice . prac-tise 


. plaice 


prof-it . . proph-et 


. plain 


plum . • plumb 


. poU 


pore . . pour 


. pe-tre 


peace . . piece. 


. pause 





Exercise. 



P. A pale face. A pail of milk. Acute 
pain. A pane of glass. You cannot pare a 
pear with a pair of scissors. The peak of 
TenerifFe. They pique themselves on this. 
A British peer built a pier. Taste this plaice. 
A pretty flace. A plain statement., A car- 
penter's plane. He is at the head of the poll, 
A barber's pole. Peter bought some salt-^e^^. 
The dog's paws. Pause^ and think. He won 
the prize. He pries into our secrets. A peal 
of bells. Orange peel. Pray^ take care. A 
bird of prey. He deserves praise. She prays 
fervently. The populace in this populous city 
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are discontented. ^Practice makes perfect/ 
Practise music. Profit by good advice. A 
prophet of evil. Eat this plum. Carpenters 
use the plumb line. He pours out the milk. 
The pores of the body. A piece of bread. 
War, or peace. 



Kack 
reck , 
rite , 
rate 
ring 



wrack 

wreck 

right 

wrote 

wring 



, f rowed 
^««^ 1 rode 
read . red 



B. 

rime • rhyme 

rap. . wrap 

f rase 
raise \ 

[rays 

rough ruff 

reek . wreak 

f rein 
rain \ > 
y reign 



rest 

rye. 

rows 

roe. 

rung 

roar 



wrest 
wry 
rose 
row 
wrung 
row-er. 



\ 



Exercise. 

R. I am on the rach My mind is wracked. 
The wreck of a vessel. I reck not. The rights 
of freemen. The rites of the Church. To 
learn by rote. He wrote a copy. A gold ring^ 
They wring their hands. He rowed the boat. 
He rode the horse along the road. Read the 
book. He plucked a reed. I read a book 
with a red cover. Your hat is covered with 
rime. ^ Nine ' is a rhyme to ' mine.' A rap at 
the door. Wrap yourself up. The sun's rays. 
Raise him gently. They intended to rase the 
city. Rough stones. A lace ruff. He wreaked 
his vengeance. The knife reeked with blood. 
The rain fell. Hold the rein tight. The 
king's reign. Rest from your labour. Wrest 
the dagger from him. A field of rye. Wry 
faces. He rows the boat. Smell this rose. 
A row on the river. A herring with a hard 
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roe. The bell was rung. The towels were 
wrung. The roar of a lion. The rower was 
tired. 



Side. • • . sighed 
seen. . • . scene 
f sow 

B6tt • • • K 

1^ SO 

sleight . • slight 
soul • • • • sole 
stare • • • stair 
strait • • • straight 
see • • •• • sea 

{soar 
sow-er 
stake . • • steak 
sale * . • • sail 



S. 



stile • • • . style 

some • • . sum 

sloe . • • • slow 

sighs • . • size 

steal. • . • steel 

seam • • • seem 
sta-tion-arj sta-tion-ery 

sent • • • . scent 

son • • • • sun 

sail-er • . • sail-or . 
suc-cour. . Buck-er 

sweet • . • suite 

soared • . • sword. 



Exercise. 

S. The xodA'side. He sighed. Have you 
seen him ? A. beautiful scene. Sow the seed. 
Sew the linen. Sleight of hand. A slight 
hurt. The sole of the foot. Not a soid was 
there. The lowest stair. Why do you stare ? 
They sailed straight into a narrow strait. Can 
you see the sea ? A sore wound. Eagles soar. 
The sower sows. A ship in full sail. The sale 
of the goods. Jump over the stile. A style of 
writing. Give me some idea of the sum total. 
Slow of speech. They lived on sloes. He sighs 
deeply. A size too large. Do not steal. A 
steel knife. You seem sleew. * Mend the seam. 
We are now stationary in London. They sell 
stationery. He was sent away. Dogs have a 
keen scent. He told his son to go out of the 
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sun. This ship is a fast sailer. The sailor 
fell from the mast. Succour the family. The 
sucker of the pump. * A suite of rooms. Sugar 
is sweet The vulture soared aloft. He drew 
his sword. 



Tacks tax 
tale . tail 
tares • tears 
tear . tier 
team . teem 
the. • thee 



T. 
their . there 
threw through 
thyme time 
tide . tied 

f two 

\too 



to 



toe . . tow 
told . tolled 
ton. • tun 
tract * tracked 
tray . trait. 



Exercise. 

T. Give me two tacTzs. The income tax. A 
sad tale. The horse's tail. He tears up the 
tares. He shed a tear. The upper tier of 
boxes. A team of horses. The villages teem 
with inhabitants. I have given thee the same 
name. They left tkeir carriage tliere. YL^thre^ 
himself down, and slept through the night. In 
good time. Gather some thyme. The tide 
rose. His. hands were tied. We are too late. 
Two apples. Come to me. A venomous toad. 
They towed the vessel. I told him the bell had 
tolled. A ton weight. A tun of beer. . They 
tracked him through a desert tract* A good 
trait in his character. A tray of glasses. $ 



. . fvem 

yarn . . < 

\ vane 

vale . • • • veil 



waste . • f waist 
way .... weigh 



V. W. 

weak 

wade 

wane 

weath-er 

wood . 

write 



. . . 



• . 



. • • 



. . • 



week 

weighed 

wain 

weth-er 

would 

wright. 
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Exercise. 

Vj W. The doctor opened a vein; but in 
vain. The vane points south. A silk veiL 
The vale of Aylesbury. Waste nothing. A 
small waist, neigh the goods this way. I 
felt weak last week. They zvade across the 
stream. They weighed the gold. The stars 
wane. King Charles' wain. Fine loeather. He 
caught the wether by the horns. He woidd go 
into the wood. Write to me what the wheel- 
toright says. 



VIL Words spelled alike, but diffeeing in 
Meaning and Pronuncla.tion. 



Tear 


lire 


slough 


clean-ly 


read 


low-er 


sow 


in-va-lid 


bow 


no-table 


wound 


mi-nute. 


cour-te-sy 


ra-ri-ty 


wind 




lead 


row 


de-sign 





Exercise. 

Do not tear your book. He shed a tear. 
Wliat did you read? I read history. He 
msidee^bow. Did you see the rainJot^?. Treated 
with courtesy. The girl made a courtesy. Lead 
th6 way. As heavy as lead. The patient will 
live. A live coal. The clouds lower. He was 
in a lower class. A notable housekeeper. A 
notable action. This is a great rarity. The 
rarity of the air. A row in a boat. A ro^ m 
the streets. He fell into a slough. The serpent 
cast its slough. Sow the seed. The sow was 
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wallowiDg in the mire. He wound up the 
clock, A dangerous wound. The wind blows. 
Wind the silk. A design for a town hall. 
Their wicked designs. Cleanly habits. Cleanly 
and comfortably done. He is a great invalid. 
The argument is invalid. In one minute. A 
Tninute account. 



VIII. On words differently spelled, but 

PRONOUNCED NEARLY ALIKE, AND LIKELY 



TO BE MISTAKEN. 



B. 



Bar-on 
bea-dle 



Cap-it-al 
cease . . 
cel-er-y . 
cen-tu-ry 



bar-ren 
bee- tie 

cap-it-ol 
seize 
sal-ar-y 
sen-try 



be-seech . be-siege 
bri-dal . . bri-dle. 



C- 



cem-et-er-y sym-met-ry 
cof-fln. . . cough-ing 



con-cert. • con-sort 
con-demn . con-temn 
com-par-is-on ca-par-is-on 
coun-cil . . coun-sel 
cur-rant. . cur-rent. 



Exercise. 

B. The haron bought a barren estate. The 
parish beadle. A black beetle. I beseech you 
roare me. They besiege the town. A bridal 
dress. The horse's bridle. 

C. A capital crime. The capitol of Rome. 
Cease taUang. Seize the offender. Three 
heads of celery. A handsome salary. The cem- 
etery is laid out with symmetry. A leaden 
coffin. A fit of coughing. The king and his 
consort will come to the concert. Contemn what 
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is mean. The judge will condemn him. Draw 
a comparison^ The horses were richly capa* 
risoned. The council met. Good counsel. 
Black currants. The current price. 



D. 



de-cease. • dis-ease 
de-ffree . . de-cree 
de-ier . . . dif-fer 



E. 
em-in-ent . im-mi-nent 
em-i.gra-tion im-mi-gra-tion 



def-er-ence dif-fer-ence 
del-ic-ate . del-e-gate. 



ear . • • • year 
e-rup-tion. ir-rup-tion. 



F. 
for-maUy. . . for-mer-ly. 



G. 



gam-bol. . gam-ble 
ge-nius • • ge-nus 



ges-ture. . jes-ter. 



Exercise. 

D. A painful disease. His decease took 
place yesterday. A decree was issued. In 
some degree, befer your 'study. I differ from 
you. With deference to your opinion, I see no 
difference. The delegate spoke on this delicate 
question. 

E. Ajo. eminent ^ohcA-Qx. In mmwm^ danger. 
Emigration f5pom Ireland. Immigration into a 
country. Last year. A good ear for music. 
An eruption of th^ volcano. An irruption of 
the barbarians. 

F^ G. I was formally iutroduced. It was 
so formerly. He gambles at cards. - The kitten 
gambols. A geriius for music. • It belongs to 
the same genus. A Qourt jester^ A graceful 
gesture. 
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I. 

i-dol. • • . irdk I in-ge-ni-ouis in-gen-u-ous. 

K. 
knot-ty . . . naugh-ty. 

M. 
med-al . . med-dle | met-al . • met-tle. 

P. 



pat-ron . . pat-tern 
por-tend . pre-tend 
pr6-ce-dent pres-id-ent 
pre-fer . . prof-fer 



prep-os4tion prop-os-ition 
prin-cip-al . prin-ciple 
pro-scribe . pre-scribe. 



Exercise. 

/, K. M. A wooden idol. An idle child. 
An ingenious artisan. An ingenuous answer. 
A hfhoity stick. A naughty child. A silver 
medal. Do not meddle. Iron is a metal. The 
horse was full of mettle. 

P. K patron of the arts. The pattern of a 
dress. The clouds portend rain. I do not 
pretend to understand it. The president said 
there was no precedent for such a proceeding. 
I prefer this to that. Bees proffer honey. A 
prepossession in his favour. The word ' ^o' is 
a preposition. ' The principal conspirators. A 
man of good principle. He prescribed medicine, 
and proscribed wine. 



rab-bit . . rab-id 
reg-im-en . reg-im-ent 
reb-el . . . re-pel 
sewer . . shore 



skew-er . se-cure 
spe-cie . . spe-cies 
sub-tile. . sub-tie. 



T. 

than • « • then. 

D 
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weal. . • • wheel 

were. . . . where 

, .t f whith-er 

wheth-er |^j^^^^ 



W. 



wile while 

which .... witch 
wick-et • . • wick-ed. 



Exercise^ 

By S. He shot a rabbit The dog was 
rabid. A regimen for a patient. A regiment 
of soldiers. They could not repel the enemy. 
The rebel escaped. The sea shore. The com- 
mon sewer. A skewer for meat. Secure the 
money. A large amount of specie* A species 
of fir. The air is subtile. The serpent was 
the most subtle beast. 

T. W. The public weal. The wheel of the 
carriage. Now and then. Better than ever. 
We were coming. Where do you live ? Whither 
are you going? Whether or not. Flowers 
wither. Wile away the time. All the while. 
Which do you prefer ? She was burnt for a 
witch. A wicket'g^t^. Wicked deeds. 



IX. On Equivocal Words. 



Air 



I angle 



A. 



arch 



B. 



art. 



bait 


bat 


bit 


box 


ball 


bay 


blow 


brace 


bank 


beam 


board 


brook 


bark 


bear 


boot 


butt. 


base 


bUl 


bound 
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c. 



oalf 

can 

cape 

ca-per 

card 

case 

dam 
date 
deal 
dear 



ear 
el-der 



&ir 

fare 

fast 

fawn 

feU 



cast 

cat-ar-act 

cleave 

club 

comb 

com 

deck 

die 

di-et 



count 

court 

crab 

craft 

crane 



D. 



di-vers 

dock 

down 



E. 



crick-et 

crc^ 

cross 

crow 

cry. 



draw 

drill 

dun. 



en-gross 
en-ter-tain 


e-ven 
ex-act 


ex-press. 


] 
feh 
flg-ure 
file, 
fine 
firm 


fit 

flag 
flat-ter 
flue 
foil 

■ 


fold 
foot 

foun-der 
fret 



Exercise. 

A. Cold air. He gives himself airs. To 
angle for fish. An angle of the bridge. Au 
arch reply. The arch of the bridge. Thou 
art ignorant of the art. 

B, Bait your horse. Catch at the bait. A 

hvH-bait. Throw the ball. Dress for the baU. 

The Bank of England. A flowery bank. Dogs 

bark. The bark of a tree. Base ingratitude. 

The base of the pillar. A cricket bat. A bat 

flew into the room. The bay of Biscay. A 

bay tree. A sun beam. A beam of wood. I 

can bear it no longer. A dancing bear. The 

D 2 
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carpenter's biU. A crane's biU. A bit andL 
bridle. A bit of bread. The winds btour. 
Strike a blow. He split the boarct. Board 
and lodging. A leather boot. Something to 
boot. Out of bounds. He bounds over the 
ditch. " The surgeon bound his arm. This box 
is made of box wood. A box on the ear. A 
box at the opera. The men began to box. A 
brace of partridges. The main brace. Leap 
over the brook. I will not brook this. A butt 
of wine. Goats butt with their horns. He 
was the butt of the school. 

C. The calf of the leg. A cow and calf. 
Can you help me ? A can of beer. The Cape 
of Good Hope. The cape of a coat. He capers 
for joy. (7aj9^ sauce. A card of address. 
(7arc? the wool. A very hard case. The no- 
minative case. A writing case. A plaster 
cast. A ca^f in the eye. The Cataract of Nia- 
gara. An operation for cataract. Cleave the 
wood. The tongue cleaves to the palate. The 
Reform Club. Armed with a club. A honey 
comb. Comb your hair. A coxcomb. Com 
the beef. My com shoots. The com grows. 
The count began to count his tenants. A court-; 
yard. The court of King Charles. He courted 
the minister. Lobsters and crabs. The crabs 
had fialleu from the tree. We discovered his 
craft. He exercised his craft. Small craft on 
the river. They landed the goods with a 
crane. The crane flew away. A cricket match. 
The cricket on the hearth. A crop of oats. 
Crop the grass. A turkey's crop. Do not be 
cross. The golden cross. Cross over. The 
crow flew away. An iron crom. The cocks 
crow. ' The chUd cm^. He cried out. 
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. D. The lambs are near their dams. The 
dams of Holland. The date of a letter. The 
fruit of the date tree. They deal in deal boards. 
Deal the cards. A great deal. My tZ^ar 
brother paid too dear for his whistle. The 
deck of a ship. They deck themselves. I fear 
he will die. Where is the other die? The Diet 
of Worms. A milk diet. The divers brought 
up divers articles. The ship is in dock. A dock 
leaf. Dock the horse's tail. Down stairs. A 
swsiii^S'down tippet. Walk upon the downs. 
To draw water. Draw a landscape. Draw 
your chair closer. Soldiers on drill. Drill a 
hole. A rfww-coloured horse. Beset with duns. 

E. An ear of corn. An ear for music. . An 
elder brother. An elder tree. You engross the 
conversation. Engross the writings. Entertain 
your friends. Entertain the intention. I am 
even better than before. Two is ah even 
number. An exact man. Do not exact. An 
express trom. Express your meaning. 

F. Fair weather. A fair dealer. Going to 

the fair. The fair sex. What is the fare 1 To 

fare sumptuously. Hold/asf. A solemn /a^t 

He runs fa^t. Dogs fawn. Y^efawn was shot. 

The/<?Z? tyrant /e?/. i^^?/ the tree. .He/^Zif hurt. 

A/efe hat. The figure 2. A figure of Jupiter. 

He cuts a good figure. A //^ of bills. A 

smith's file. A j^?^ of soldiers. Fine muslin. 

A fine of five pounds. A mercantile firm. He 

stood firm. The gloves fit him. He fell in a 

fit. He is not fit for that. My spirits flag. 

The wind blew the flag. Flags grow in marshes. 

This seal is flatter. Do not flatter. A chimney 

^z^^. His coat is covered with flue. Tin foil, 
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You shall not foil me. Hold your foil tight. 
A sheep /b&?. Fdd up the towel. One foot 
broad. He has hurt his foot. The founder of 
an hospital. To founder at sea. The child 
frets. The cloth frels.- Small fry. Fry the 
fish. 



o. 



Game 

gore 

grain 


grate 
grate-ful 


grave 
grase 


gross 
ground* 


Hail 
ham-per 


H. 
hide hop 
hind host 


hue. 


Jar I 


J, K. 
jet 1 just 


Kind. 


• 

Lace 

lake . 

• 

lap 
last 
lawn 
lay 


I 

league 

lean 

leave 

left 

let-ter 


A, 

Ue 

ligbt 

like 

lime. 

line 


link 

lit-ter 

lock 

long 

lot. 


Mace 
mail 
man-gle 
march 


match 
me^l 
mean 
mine 


M. 

mint 
mi-nute 
mole 


moor 

mor-tar 

mould. 


Nail 
nap 


0-blige 
or-der 


0. 

• 

or-gan 


ounce. 




Exercise. 




G. A gi 

Julia gore \ 


%me at cri( 
vith their h 


cket. Fish 
oms. Stee 


and game. 
ped in gore. 
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A sack of grain. A grain of sense. The fire 
grate. Harsh sounds grate upon the ear. A 
gra4:efvl child. A grateful flavour. A grave 
for the dead. A grave charge. A gross error. 
A gross of nails. The ground floor. They 
ground their hopes. The knives are ground. 

H^ J, K. A Aae'Z-storm. Hail the ship. A 
hamper of wine. Do not hamper the lock. 
Hide your face. A bullock's hide. They 
hunted the hind. Behind the wall. Malt and 
hops. The bird hops. The host of the inn. 
A host of people. The hue of a flower. The 
hue and cnr . A ^ar of pickles. The door is a 
jar. Family jars. A jet necklace. A jet of 
water. A kind mother. Another kind of book. 
Just now. A just man. 

L. A boot lace. A Zac^ dress. The iMke 
of Geneva. A lake colour. Cats lap milk. 
Her mother's lap. The Zo^? time. A shoe- 
maker's last. A green lawn. Lawn sleeves. 
The Lay of the last Minstrel. Lag down the 
pen. He lay on the sofa. The meetings of 
the League. They travelled a league. Lean oh 
me. A lean horse. Give me leave to leave 
this. The left hand. I left my bonnet. A 
Z^^^r to my friend. The letter B. Lie down. 
Never tell a lie. As light as a feather. Day- 
ZzaA^. i^A^ the fire. Very like his brother. 
Should you like to go ? He acted Zzi^ a man of 
honor. To slack lime. Lime trees. The line 
of a song. A clothes' line. Line the coat. 
The links of a chain. A link-hoy. Litter for 
horses. Do not make a Z/^^. I long to see 
them. A long time. A fo^ of furniture. My 
lot in life. 

D 4 
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M. The lord-mayor's mace. Nutmeg and 
mace. A coat of mail. A mml coach. Mangle 
the linen. The body was mangled. They will 
march in the month of March. Light the 
match. Match the colours. A match for his 
rival. Their morning meaJ was oat-m^aZ. A 
mean action. What do you mean to do ? 
What does this msanf A coal mine. This 
book is mine. Mint grows in the garden. 

' Money is coined at the Mint. In five minutes. 
He took minutes of the proceedings. A mole 
hill. A mole on the face. Shoot on the moors. 

• The Moors of Africa. He moors his boat. 
Brick and m^tar. A pestle and mortar. A 
mortar and two pieces of cannon. Garden- 
mould. Mould candles. 

N. Pare your nails. Nail the wood. Lie 
down and take a nap. The nap is worn off. 

0. I am much obliged. They obliged him 
to come. Things in good order. The captain 
gave an order. He plays the organ. The organ 
of sight. Sixteen ounces in the pound. Three 
stuffed ounces in the museum. 



1AAA\^\A \y\A/i%/ 




Q. 




Page 


peck 


pine 


post 


pale 


pen 


pitch 


pound 


pall 


perch 


poach 


pump 


palm 


pet 


pole 


punch 


par-tial 


pike 


port 


pu-pil 


pa-tient 


pile 


por-ter 


Quar-ter. 


Race 


rash 


ring 


rose 


rail 


rent 


rock 


rue 


ram 


rest 


roe 


rush. 


rank 


right 
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Exercise. 

P. The queen's page. Open the page. A 
pale child. He broke ei,pale. The pall of a 
coffin. Pleasures pall upon the appetite. A 
palm lesif. Thejpa/mof thehand. Ism. partial 
to him. T^fie rain was partial. The patient 
was very patient. Two pecks of oats. The 
bird ^^m. Pen the sheep. A pen and ink. 
A bird on its perch. The angler caught a 
perch. A pet lamb. She is in a pet. Swords 
sad pikes. A pike is a river fish. A pile of 
bricks. The bridge is built on piles. They 
pine for home. A jpm^ apple. The fence is 
covered with pitch. The pitch of the voice. 
The vessel began to pitch. They pitched on 
him. Pitch the tent. Poach the eggs. They 
poach the game. Climb up the p6>/^. The 
North Pole. When the ship came into port, 
the port wine was handed through the port- 
holes. Our porter often drinks porter. A gate 
post. The j:>05^ man took post horses. Post the 
accounts. Twenty shillings in a pound. A 
, pound of tea. Put the horse in the pound. 
Pound the sugar. A dancing pump. Pump 
the water. Punch a hole. A glass of punch. 
Punch and Judy. My pupil hurt the ^wj9z7 of 
her eye. A quarter of an ounce. The enemy 
gave no quarter. Quarter me any where. 

R. Kun a race. A race of men. They 
began to rail. He travelled by rail. They ram 
down the stones. Oatch the ram. A man of 
rank. Stand in a rank. Bank grass. Be not 
rash. A rash on the skin. Pay your rent. 
The linen was rent The rest of them require 
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rest It is right to use your right hand. You 
have no right to this. Stand in the ring and 
ring the bell. The ships rocL She struck on 
a rock. They chased the roe. A herring with 
a hard roe. He rose up, and plucked a rase. 
You will rue this. Gather some rite. He 
rushes into the stream through the rushes- 







8. 




Sack 


see 


sole 


stick 


sage 


set 


sound 


still 


sash 


shaft 


spirit 


stmiu 


saw 


shed 


spring 


suc-ceed 


scale 


shoal 


steep 


suf-fer 


seal 


size 


stem 


suit 


sea-son 


smelt 


stem 


swal-low. 


Ta-ble 


1 
ten-der 


1 
toU 


treat 


tack 


tm 


top 


tuin-bler 


ta-per 








U. 


V. 


w. 


Y. 


Ut-ter 


Vault 


Wages 


Yard. 




vice 


well 





Exercise. 

S. The sack of Rome. A sack of potatoes. 
The venerable sag^e. The herb sage. A little 
girl's sash. A window sash. I saw the car- 
penter's saw. Put the weight in the scale. 
On a large scale. The scaies of a fish. Scale 
the mountain. Seal the note. They caught 
a seal. A beautiful season. Season the dish. 
I see. An Ardibishop's see. Set the penknife. 
The sun is set A set of knives, oef down 
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the cup. The shaft horse. The shaft of a 
mine. The shaft of a spear. A miserable shed* 
He shed tears. Shoals of fish. Avoid the 
shoals on the coast. The size of a hat. Put 
size in the paste. Eat a smelt She smelt the 
flowers. The sole of his foot. A fried sole. 
The sole cause. The nuts are not sound. The 
sound of cannon. Sound the channel. A ^ownrf 
sleep. A boy of spirit. Brandy is a spmV. 
The spirit of hope. In spring the flowers 
spring up. He took a spring. A spring of 
water. A watch spring. The spring of mis- 
fortune. A 5fe^p hill. /Ste^ the wheat in 
brine. /S^em the torrent. The stem of the 
flower. A stern countenance. The stem of 
the vessel. A walking stick. The cards stick 
together. Stick the fork into the bread. Be 
s^l. He ^ stills the winds.' Are you still there? 
You strain your voice. A beautiful strain. 
Who succeeded John ? Did he succeed in the 
attempt ? I cannot 5Wjf^r that. I suffer much 
pain. This suit does not 5mV me. A law suit. 
A swallow's nest. He can scarcely swallow. 

T. A dining taft/^. A table of contents. 
Fasten it with tacks. The ship tacks about. 
Tack the lining. Light the taper. Taper 
fingers. Tender-h^oxt^di. I tendered a shilling. 
A money till. Till to-morrow. They till the 
earth. ToU the bell. The toK-gate. A boy's 
top. The top of the house. A great treat. 
Treat the dog well. The tumbler's tricks. A 
tumbler of water. 

C7, Vj W. In utter distress. He cannot utter 
a word. To vault into the saddle. A wine 
vault. The viceroy was free from vice. 
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Squeezed in a vice. He waaes war. The jour- 
neyman's wages. Very weU. A well of water. 
A yard measure. A cowrt-yard. The yard- 



arm. 



X. On Initial Syllables. 

Words beginning with the prefixes dcj di, 
and dis ^, are frequently mis-spelled. 

The following is a list of those words chiefly 
in use which have de prefixed : 



(1.) De-bar 


de-fy 


de-rive 


de-base 


de-grade 


de-scend 


de-bate 


de-gree 


de-scribe 


de-cay 


de-ject-ed 


de-serve 


de-cease 


de-lay 


de-sign 


de-ceive 


de-light 


de-sist 


de-cide 


de-liv-er 


de-spair 


de -claim 


de-lude 


de-spatch 


de-clare 


de-mand 


de-spise 


de-cline 


de-mol-ish 


de-spoil 


de-coy 


de-note 


de-spond 


de-crease 


de-nounce 


de^tach 


de-cree 


de-ny 


de-tain 


de-duce 


de-part 


de-tect 


de-face 


de-pend 


de-ter 


de-fame 


de-pict 


de-ter-mine 


de-feat 


de-plore 


de-test 


de-fect 


de-pose 


de-tract 


de-fend 


de-prave 


de-volve 


de-fer 


de-press 


de-vote 


de-fine 


de-prive 


de-vour 


de-form 


de-pute 


de-vout. 


de-fraud 


de-ride 





* The prefix de has the general signification of/rom or doum, 
as : dejected, cast down ; despise, to look down (upon) ; defend, to 
ward off /row; depart, to part/rom. 

Di and dis convey the idea of separation, as: dtlacerate, 
to tear asunder; dispel, to drive asunder. 
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The following are compounded with the 
prefix di : 



(2.) Di-gest 
di-gress 
di-lac-er-ate 
di-lap- id-ate 
di-late 

* 


di-lute 

di-men-sion 

di-min-ish 

di-rect 

di-verge 

Exercise 1, 2. 


di-vert 

di-vest 

di-vide 

di-vorce 

di-vulge. 



After the rf^bate, it was rf^cided he should 
declare his (id;ermination. He 6?^clined the in- 
vitation. We declsiimed against the decision. 
His decesise soon followed this decsij of his 
health. He cannot digest their dension. We 

* were c^^lighted at this delsLj. His mind is de- 
based, ^^ceive no one. I am 6?^puted to 
deiend him. This rfzgression will diyert you. 
He was deeded at his defeat. They 6?rferred 
passing the decree. I defy you to deny it. The 
cZzmensions are (increased. The walls are de- 
faced, and the house <izlapidated. You do not 

' deserve to be c?^livered. They 6?^tected this 
defect. He. was directed to depsivt without 
delay. He was divested of his honours, de- 
graded, and rf^spoiled. What rf^plorable 
5^pravity ! He divulged the cause of his de- 
spondency . The divorce is c?^ermined on. 
The ^description rf^olves upon you. He de- 
rives his 6?^scent from the <i^posed king. He 
depicted their des^oiT. They were depressed 
and cizspirited. I detest such malicious de- 
signs. He (despatched a ^ man . devoted to his 
interests. He was 6?rfrauded of his dues. I 
am efeterred from 6?ilating on the subject. 
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Divide the spoil. D^ist from distraction. His 
rf^fvotion is (u'minished. Dep&ii upon it you 
are c^^luded. Z?eprived of his property. I 
£?^spise his conduct. 

The following are compounded with dis : 



(3.) dis-«rm 
dis-card 
dis-dain 
dis-ease 
dis-grace 
dis-gust 
dis-hon^est 
di£h-like 
dis-mast 
dis-obey 
dis-pel 
dis-pense 



dis-perse 

dis-place 

dis-play 

dia-pleaae 

dis-pose 

di»>po88-e8s 

dis-praise 

dis-prove 

dis-pute 

dis-qui-et 

dis-re-gard 

dis-re-pute 



dis-re-€ipect 

dia-taste 

dis-tinct 

dis-tin-guish 

dis-tort 

di0*tract 

dis-trib-ute 

dis-trust 

dis-turb 

dis-u-nite. 



The following are spelled with double s : 



(4.) di^-wit-is-fy , 
du-iect 
di«-«em-ble 
di^-^em-in-ate 
di^-^en-sion 
di^-^ent 



di»-^r-ta-tion 

dii-«ev-er 

di^-^m-i-lar 

ditf-^ioiMi-la-tion 

db-^ip-^te 

di^-«olve 



di«-«o*lute 
di^-^so-nant 
di^-^uade 
di«*5yl-la-ble«' 



Exercise 3, 4. 

Z>i?pel your fears. He disarmed his enemy. 
1 was disgusted with his disres^ct. The mas- 
ter was cZmatisfied with these c^w^ensions. 
He dissewhled his dislikd of this dishoixest 
man. He was £?2!9possessed of his estates, and 
c2i9graced. I disstxaded him from ^t^puting. 
He disdained to disiplay anger. He was a 
dissipated and <its5olute fellow. He disre* 
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garded my dissent. They were (/imposed to dis- 
obey. The ship was rfi^masted. We can 
dispense with your dtssertsition. He was dis* 
tracted by his distress. They discarded hiin. 
Speak distinctly. A rfe^united family. The 
clouds are dispersed. They (^disseminated evil. 
He distorts the meaning. Things rftssimilar 
do not require dzstinguishing. I was dis- 
pleased to find him in such cZtsrepute. Dis- 
solve the meeting. You cannot disprove this. 
He was disturbed in the dissection. A pain- 
ful disease. He spoke iii her dispraise. I am 
rfisquieted. He has a distaste for these things. 
I distrusted him. The word * discern' is a 
dissyllable. 



a 



Words beginning with pre and pro^ are 
often mis-speUed. 



The fonowing begin with pre : 



Pre-cede pre-fer 

pre-cise pre-fix 

pre-clude pre-sent 

pre-dict | pre-serve 



pre-side 
pre-sume 
pre-tend 
pre-vail 



pre-vent, 
&c. 



The following are spelled with pro : 



Pro-ceed 
pro-claim 
pro-cure 
pro-duce 



pro-fane 
pro-fees 
pro-found 
pro-long 



pro-mote 
pro-nounce 
pro-pose 
pro-scribe 



pro-tect 
pro-vide 
pro-voke, 
&c. 



* Pfe, in Composition, signifies before, as : jor^-cede, to go 
before. 

iVv wteatxiiforik or/w; as: pro-eeedi to go for^; pro-noun, 
for a noun, &c. 
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Exercise. 

The president j^roceeded precisely so. I do 
not profess to be protoxxna. I presume you 
prefer this. Truth j^r^ails. He j9r<?posed to 
rolong the lecture. His predecessor procured 
is j?r(?motion. He j^roclaimed his pretensions. 
I predicted that he would prevent it. Care- 
fully preserve your present. He was precluded 
from answering. He prefixed his initials. 
India produces rice. He was proscribed by 
the senate. Profane history. Promote learn- 
ing. Pronounce properly. Protect the weak. 
Provide for your children. 

Similar mistakes occur between the prefixes 
per and pur. 

The following words have per * prefixed : 



P&-fect 

per-form 

per-ftime 



per-hdps 
p6r-jure 
per-mlt 



per-pl6x 

per-se-cute 

per-sist 



per-son 

per-8uade 

per-tdin. 



The following have pi^r^ prefixed: 



Pur-loin 
ptir-port 
ptir-pose 
pur-sue 



pur-suit 
pur-sti-ance 
ap-pfir-ten-ance 
pur-vey 



pur-vey-or 
pur-chase. 



Exercise. 

Her performance was perfect. He persisted 
in the pursuit. I persuaded them to permit 

^ Per, as a prefix has the meaning of through or thormgUy^ 
as : perfect) thoroughly made. 

* Pur is found chiefly in words of French origin, and cor- 
responds with the French pour. 
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him. The money was purloined. Perhaps 
the purveyojfs purpose was to ^^rplex them. 
The room was plumed. They pursued the 
^^erjurer. In ^i^rsuance of his purport. They 
persecuted that j?^rson. An appurtenance is 
what J9^tains. 

FORE^ and FOR. ^ 
These words are spelled with fore prefixed. 



Fore-bode 
fore-cast 
fore-doom 
fore-know-ledge 



fore-look 
fore-man 
fore-mast 
fore-see 



fore-sight 
fore-taste 
fore-tel 
fore-warn. 



These words have/(?r prefixed : 



For-get 
for-give 



for-Iom 
for-sake 

Exercise. 



for-swear 
for-ward.^ 



I forewa.Tned you that the foremsLSt would 
fall, i^orget the j^^man's ofifences, and for- 
give him. I foret.old that she would be for- 
saken. He forebodes misfortunes. I for eseiW 
her forlorn condition. *Take time by the 
forelock.^ This is a/(?rctaste of pleasure. His 
ybr^knowledge did not profit him. They were 
forsworn. She was foredoomed. Come for-* 
ward. He foreca^st this matter in his mind. 



^ Fore^ in composition, is for before. 

^ For generally implies negation, as in for-bid, to bid not to 
do, &c. 
^ In this word,/<7r is a contraction of fore. 
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XL On Final Syllables. 

On endings likely to be mistaken for each 
other. 





siON and TiON, 




oc-ca-^on 


de-clen-«on 


^pas-^on 


decision 


di^men-^toit 


oes-v9tW 


Yis-ion 


pen-non 


di-gres-ynon 


com-pul-^'on 


ex-plo-»'on 


de-pre8-«Vm 


man-W^on 


Yev-^an 


To^a-^ion 


oon-de-scen-n'on 


in-cur-^^n 


courSxi^on. 


Y^rcartian 


oo-cxX'fBr-tion 


e-di-fto» 


fonn-dBr-tion 


se-par-a-fton 


con-di-ft'o» 


cre-Brtion 


BtBr-tion 


po^i-^'em 


ne-ga-ft'on 


pn-Yo^on 


xno^tion 


ob-U-ga^^on 


Sifytion 


re-cep-ftV?n 


re-la-ftVm 


vorieontion 


ex-er-tfon 


SLn-im-^rtion 


fic-fton 


cau-fton 


nortion 


VQ^XkCntion 


el-o-cu-ft*<?n. 



On this occasw?n, he shewed his decision. 
He called on his rela^'(?n, during the vacafo*(?ri. 
A yision appeared to him. There is no com- 
^\\\sion for the digression. During his occu- 
^oMon of the mansion, he gave every one a 
kind recepto'(?w. The explo5Z(?n . caused great 
coninsion. A new edition of a book on elocu- 
tion. I cdJition you to avoid the infec^'ow. He 
made great enextions for the reduc^/i of taxes. 
Declension of Latin nouns, and conjugaft'^m of 
verbs. He went on a mission to that ndMon,, 
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The mcuTsions of the barharians. The Em- 
peror's condescen52(?/i. The dhaensions of the 
timber. He received his i^nsion. The cession 
of a provhice. A new Yevsion of the story. 
His "passion is excited. A Action has no foun- 
da^tion. The cresition of the world. I am 
under an obliga^'on to him. The motion of 
the ship. A good action. Separation from 
friends, and pTivation of exercise. What a 
dreadful position. The actions of one in a 
private. staMon. 





L£ and EL. 




Fee-bZe 


trou-bfc 


cra-dfe 


aD-gfe 


Bi-bfe 


mi-ra-ofe 


i-dfc 


gen-tZe 


ram-b& 


ar-ti-cfe 


bun-dfe 


lit-tfe 


trem-bfe 


un-c/e 


tri-ffe 


bot-tZe. 


no-bfe 


la-dZ^ 


e&r-gle 




kjx-gel 


tun-ne/ 


chifi-eZ 


lev-e-Z 


hush-el 


chap-e/ 


trav-el 


hov-tfZ 


sen-tine/ 


bar-re/ 


grav-el 


tow-eZ. 



Exercise. 

He is so fee&Z^ that his limbs trem&Z^. My 
uncle read the BibZ^. Are you too idfe to rock 
the cradZ^ ? A barr^Z of oysters, and a bush^Z 
of oats were in the hov^Z. I cannot take the 
troubZ^ to read the articZ^. After chap^Z, they 
took a rambZe. The eagZ^ is a nobZ^ bird. The 
tunneZ was quite lev^Z. It was a miracZ^ he 
was so littZ^ hurt. It is no trif Ze to carry so 
heavy a bundZ^. The sentineZ opened the 
bottZ^ with a chis^. A good ang^Z. Help the 
soup with a lad/^. Do not leave the tow^Z on 
the gravel. 
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CD^N and iiAN, 



Gre-cian 

ma-gl-aan 

lo-gi-cian 

Pa-tri-cian 

mu-si-ctaa 



phy-si-dan 

arith-me-ti-cuzn 

math-e-ma-ti-aan 

pol-i-ti-ciiflii 

op-ti-cian 

Exercise. 



Gen-tian 
Chris-^n 
fus-ftan 
ier^tian. 



He was a great politician. The physician 
could not cure his ter^an ague. Magicians 
are not Christians. I have read the Grecian 
History. He argued like a logician. He was 
born of a patrician family. Gen^'an is bitter. 
The musician's composition. An opticzaw 
makes spectacles. He reasoned like a mathe- 
matician. A good arithmetician. He talked 
fusfean. 



ER aiid BE, 



Mea-gre 

mas-sa-cre 

sep-ul-chre 

Me-tre 

ni-tr^ 

salt-pe-tre 

sa-bre 

fi-bre 



Hang-er 
drink-er 



cen-tre 

the-a-tre 

spec-tre 

lus-tre 

scep-tre 

De-ter 

wn-ter 

in-ter-pre-ter 



fil-t^ 

i-dol-ar-ter 

char-rac-t^*. 



mem-b^r 
8ub-scri-ber 
bol-st^ 
chap-t^r. 



Exercise. 

The writer composed a chapter. He stood 
in the centre of the theaiJrc. Gunpowd^ is 
made of nitre and s^-ltpetre. He escaped the 
massacre. The drinker had a. bad character. 
He wielded his sceptre. He drew his hanger. 
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A. Quaker does not use a sabr^. Specfres are 
fcut in the mind. A meagre composition. Fil- 
ter the wat^. A senseless idolater. The me- 
tre of the verse. They deter the member from 
being a subscriber. Buried in a sepulchre. 

The lus^e of his fame. The fibre of a plant. 

The interpreter of a language. 

ANCE and ENCE. 



Dia^tuT-hance 

sig-nif-ic-awce 

at-ten-dance 

yen-geance 

e\~eg-ance 

ra-diawce 

vig-il-awce 

per-form-flnce 

main-ten-ance 

ap-pear-awce 

re-pent-awce 

con-tri-vawce 

purnsu-awce 

con-vey-flwce 



In-no^ence 

csirdence 

pni-dewce 

ne-gli-gence 

con-8ci^wce 

ai-lence 

ve-he-mence 

em-m-ence 

dif'tev-ence 

Bb^sence 

im-per-tin-ence 

aen-tence 

inSu-ence 

con-ae-quence. 



Exercise. 

She dances with elegawee. What is the dif- 
fererzee between impudence and impertinence ? 
During the performance, all kept silence. His 
conscience smote him. A sincere repentance. 
It was done in pursuance of this sentence. A 
respectable appearance. He spoke with vehe- 
mence. The consequence of the master's ab- 
sence was the boy's negligence. He escaped 
their vigilance. The radiance of the sun. In 
quelling the disturbance, he acted with pru- 
dence. Innocence is no protection against ven- 
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geance. He attained emin^nc^. The duke^s 
influ^nc^ procuFed him a maintenance. By 
what conveyance did he arrive ? An ingenious 
contrivance. He spoke with significance. His 
attendance is not required. The cadence of a 
song. 

ANT and ENT. 



Va-can^ 


flip-pan^ 


8uf-fi-cicn? 


Brhun-dant 


fra-gran/ 


an-ci^n^ 


re-cre-an^ 


pleas-an/ 


ex-cel-len^ 


ia-tant 


re-luc-tan^ 


iii-clem-e72^ 


ar-ro-gan^ 


obHser-van/ 


im-mm-efit 


tri-Tim-phan< - 


£e-ciim-btfn^ 


ap-pa^ren^ 


hril-lian^ 


Qjir-jsrGent 


pres-6»^ 


gSlAant 


mag-mf-i-c^^ 


pa^eTi^ 


doT-mant 


con-fi-d^/ 


pen-it-«i^ 


Btag^nant 


iordvl-gent 


af-flu-en^. 



Exercise. 

The place is vacant. A recumbent posture. 
There is an abundant crop on the adjacew? 
farm. A recreant knight. A* magnificent 
spectacle. An excellent mother watched over 
his infant years. I am confidew/ his success 
will be triumphant. An indulgent father. 
Arrogant conduct. During this briUiawf ac* 
tion, he was in imminent danger. Gallanf 
bravery. Ancient history. His anger is dor- 
mant. Inclement weather. Stagnant water. 
It is sufl&ciendy apparent. A flippant answer. 
In affluent circumstances. Fragran? flowers 
are pleasant. Patient under affliction. An ob- 
servant mind. He was then present. I am 
reluctant to admit it. A penitent spirit. 
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CEED, CEDK, and SEDE. 



Suc-ceed 


ac-^ede 


"pro-ceed 


re-cede 


exr-ceed 


pre-cerfe 



se-cede 

inter-cede 

super-^ecfe. 



Exercise. 

He acceded to my request. He succ^^t^ed in 
the attempt. The consul was -preceded by the 
lictors. Proceed with >your story. He receded 
a few steps. The work was superseded by a 
much better book. Interc^d^ for me. They 
seceded from the association. He exceeded his 
allowance. 



The following English words, derived ori* 
ginally from the Latin, end in or : 



An-thor 1 


tor-pw 


Kc-tor 


fa-vor 


ma-jor 


stu-por 


vic-tor 


hor-ror 


(^tU'Wior 


er-ror 

1 


doc-tor . 


. er-ror 

1 \ 


mi-nor 


cen-sor 


. 8cuIp-tor 


lan-guor 


do-nor 


spon-sor 


pas-tor 


liquor 


ho-nor 


ac-tor 


tu-tor 


terror. * 



Exercise. 

The past^^r was seized with horror. The 
doctor sent for the tutor. The lictor walked 
before the victor. The author is in error. He 
drank the hquor, and fell into a stupor. Do 
me this favor. Where is the major f I have 

^ Many of the words in this list were formerly spelled in our. 



^ I 
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the honor to introduce you to the donor. He 
was a mxaor. Garrick was a great actor* I 
am in terr^w. The Censor blamed them. He 
lies in a state of torpor. Phidias, the Greek 
sculptor. His languor was visible. He was all 
in a tremor. Alfred stood sponsor for Guth- 
rum. 



The following end in our : 




mn-cour 


vig-oMr 
clam-our 


YSr-JfOUr 

sa-vowr 


can-doi£r 


col-ottr 


AT-^our 


splen-dour 
o-dowr 


hxx-mour 
TUrmour 


fer-Your 
Ysl-our 


rig-cmr 


tn-moup 


en-dearvoMr,^ 



1 



Eaierdse. 

The splendowr of the sun. The odowr of 
the flowers. A good humowr. While at his 
labour, he has a high colour. A rumowr has 
been spread. He treats them with rigowr. 
He prayed with fervowr. His rancoi^r was 
softened. They clamoi^r for war. His ardowr 
is undiminished. The tumour was extracted. 
A yapo!/r-bath. They resisted with vigour. 
The savoi^r of the cooking. He confessed his 
endeavoz/r with candour. 



^ There is a strong tendency to omit the u in these words, 
especially in rancouTj odour, rigour, vigour, coloyr, ardour, and 
fervour* Such an omission would be undoubtedly an improve- 
ment, as the return to the Latin form would bring their pro- 
nunciation and spelling closer together. It should be observed 
that the u is omitted in their derivatives ; laborious, rancorous, 
humorsome, &c« 
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am-ic-a-ftZe 

lau-da-&Zc 

peace-a-5fe 

fir-gree-a-iZe 

af-f«-iZIe 

nav-ig-a-i/tf 

laugh-a-^/iff 

so-ci-a-iZe 

re-mark-a-Jfe 

a-vail-a-JZe 

hlar-ma-ble 



ABLE and IBLE. 

im-ag-in-a-iZe 

ca-pfl-5Ze 

ven-er-a-JZff 

pas-sa-iZe 

re-spect-a-JZe 

val-u-aiZe 

con-tri-va-JZtf 

res-new-«-^Ze 

pay-a-iZe. 

For-C2-6Zie 

cred-i-JZe 

au-di-JZe 

Exercise. 



leg-2-JZe 

in-deW-JZe 

clis-cem-2-JZg 

ter-n-iZe 

hor-n-JZe 

vis-z-^Ze 

sen-sz-JZe 

pos-si-JZe 

re-spon-si-JZe 

plau-si-JZe 

com-bus-ti-iZe 

flex-2-iZe. 



A 'prohahle story. An amicaJZ^ arrangement. 
It is agreeaJZe to be peaceaftZe. A lauda&Z^ 
desire. A sensifeZ^ person. The river is navig- 
ahle. He was scarcely audzfeZ^. The lease is 
renewa&Z^. A terrible fright. Juegible hand- 
writing. An incredible tale. The most plau- 
sible story imaginafeZ^. BlamaiZe conduct. Is 
it -posQible? You are responsefeZ^. This ve- 
neraJZ^ man is incapaftZ^ of such baseness. His 
manners are affable. Fuel is combustifeZ^. » A 
remarkaftZ^ event. He is a sooia&Z^ companion. 
This object is not only discemifeZ^, but clearly 
visible. An indeh'feZe impression. He used 
every forcible argument availafeZ^. His exer- 
cise is passaiZ^. A. Aexible voice. A laugh- 
able account. Is the money yB>jable? This 
is valuafeZ^ information. 



On the Termination oauE. 



The termination ogue^ when preceded by g 
ly is sounded as og in hog. 



or 



E 
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Ped-ag-ogue 
dem-ag-ogue 
syn-ag-c^e 



Examplet. 

dec-ar-logue 

di-a-logue 

cat-a-logue 



eo-logue 

ep-i-logue 

pro-logue. 



When any other consonant precedes, the a 
in ogv£ is sounded long. 

Examples, 

Rogue I Brogue | Prorogue j Vogue, 

Exercise. 

A prologue is spoken before, and an ^i^iilogue 
after, a play. The ^^edagogue was reading an 
eclogue of VirgiVs. The priests are in the 
synsigogue. Repeat the Aecologue. I had a 
lon^ dialogue with him. A catalogue of books. 
The demagogues addressed the crowd. The 
queen wiU prorogue the parliament. This 
practice is in vogue. The rogue speaks with a 
hrogue. 

On the Terminations eague and IGITE. 

Both these terminations are sounded as if 
written eeg. 

Examples. 
League | col-league | in-trigue | fa-tigue. 

Exercise. 

A league was formed against him. He ad- 
dressed his QoHLeagues. The mtvigvs was dis- 
covered. Exhausted with iaiigue. 
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On the Termination ice. 

The terminative ic6^ when accented, has the 
t sounded long, as in nice^ device^ &c. 

Examples, 



Ice 
dice 
suf-fice 
sac-rif-ice * 



splice 
slice 
spice 
nice 



nee 


vice 


thrice 


ad-vice 


price 


de-vice 


en-tice 


twice.* 



Exercise. 



What is the ^vice of the vicel This will 
'suffice. The ice broke. The Aice are lost. 
The pole is ^^liced with rope. Give him a 
siice of that nice ^^ice cake. I gave him t^ice 
the same advice. Entzc^ not others to yice. 
^ lihrice the brinded cat hath mewed.' A cun- 
ning device. 

When the accent lies on a preceding syl- 
lable, the termination ice is pronounced iss^ as 
in notice^ justice, &c* 



Jaun-dice 

oow-ar-dice 

prej-u-dice 

ben-ef-ice 

of-fice 

ed-if-ioe 

ar-tif-ice 



Examples, 

chal-ice 

mal-ice 

ac-com-plice 

sur-plice 

pum-ice 

coivoiice 

prec-ip-ice 



av-ar-ioe 

prao-tice 

ap-pren-tice 

no-tice 

jus-tice 

nov-ioe 

ser-vice. 



Exercise. 
His app^ent^c^ caught the jaundzc^. I have 

* This word is an exception. 

* For ^ police^ and ^ caprice^ see "On Foreign Words," 
page 100. 

B 2 
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a mejxxdice against the novtc^, for his cow* 
sjAice. A rich benefice. His office is at the 
other end of the edifice. The maizes of his 
accomplice caused his ruin. He lifted the 
chalice to his lips. A base artifice. He put 
on his surplice. They found pumice stones 
near the precipice. This practice shews the 
avarice of that age. He gave notice that he 
should quit the service. Let justice be done. 

On the Terminations eiye and ievs. 

These terminations (eive and ieve) have 
both the same sound, viz. : as eet;e in sleeve. 

I. When the letter c precedes, the end of 
the word is spelled eive. 

Examples, 



De-c«t?e 
un-de-ceir« 



re'Oeive 
con-c««e 



pre-con-c^vtf 
per-mre. 



Exercise. 



I perceive you have received my letter. I 
must undeceive you. I cannot conceive how 
you have been deceived. A preconceives? opi- 
nion. 

Nouns derived from these verbs take the 
same form, as :— 

De-ceiY I TG'Cei(jpi)t \ con-ceit. 

Exercise. 

He practises deceit. A receipt for the money. 
A conceited fellow. 
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II. If anj. other consonant precede, the 
termination is spelled ieve^ as : — 



Aj^chieve ^ 




' a-chic»c-ment -^ 




Thieve 




Thief 




\ieve 




lief 


to which may 


he-lieve 


and their , ' he-lief \ 


be added 


r^'iteve 


" derivatives 


re-lief 


" chief and 


grieve 




g^ief 


brt^. 


re^prieve 








re-trieve - 


' 


- 





Exercise. 

I believe the thief has been reprieved* Do not 
grieve^ you will soon be relieved. He achieved 
the work. The chief retrieved his misfortune. 
A brief account. He was caught thieving. A 
firm belief. I hear he died of grief. * Oh give 
relief.^ 



XII, Rules fob Spelling. 

Rule 1. Nouns having any other ending 
than t] hj o^ s^ Xj or y precedea by a conson- 
ant, form their plurals by adding s. 

Examples. 



Mob* 


beak* 


farm* 


door* 


head* 


speck* 


beam* 


street* 


bed* 


kick* 


cabin* 


bit* 


Ud* 


cork* 


step* 


root* 


flood* 


coal* 


cup* 


saw* 


bag* 


eel* 




brow* 


3ig* 


hall* 


bar* 


cow* 


leg* 


ham* 


fir* 


blow*. 



£ 3 
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Exercise. 

Three bag5 of beans. Two casks of corka. 
Two step to the folding-doors. The mobs 
stole many things fix)m the shops ; hams, coals, 
&c. The horse's kicks broke his legs. The 
pigs were in the streets. The birds had specks 
on their beaks, and yellow heads. The eels 
slipped through the bars. The sailors lived 
on roots and bit^ of leather. The floods came 
through the gaps, and carried away our beds. 
There were forms in the halls. The men used 
their saws to open the trunks. He knitted 
his brows, when the curs barked. The cubs 
were near the firs. There were two cabins. 

KuLE 2. Nouns ending in a silent e form 
their plurals by adding s. ^ 

JExampIes, 



Babe5 


jud-ge* 


cane* 


cure* 


bribe* 




stone* 


chee-se* 




joke* 




mu-se* 


fa-ce* 


duke* 


shoe* 




pla-ce5 




toe* 


date* 




ap-ple* 




brute* 


side* 


mule* 


ape* 




guide* 




hope* 


cave* 




flame* 


— 


hive*. 


brid-ge* 


name* 


hare* 





Exercise. 

The guides went over the bridges. The 
judges stopped at several places. We saw new 

* When c soft, g soft, or s comes before the silent e, a syl- 
lable is added to the word ; as, face, fa-ces ; ajg'e, a-ges ; ca^e, 
ca-ses, &c. 
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faces on all sides. The babes were in cradles. 
They offered the dukes bribes. The mules 
■were laden with apples. My shoes hurt my 
toes. There are nine Muses. He sent me 
some dates and cheeses. I made jokes upon 
their names. The flames made the stones hot. 
They all had canes. I have hopes that the hives 
will be sent. Many brutes live in caves. The. 
doctor, in several cases, has made cures. 

Rule 3 — Nouns ending in ch (soft) ^, sA, ss^ 
0?, or preceded by a consonant, form their 
plurals by adding es. 





Examples (a) CH. 


/ 


Peach-«« 


inch-^« 


perch-€5 


hatch-^^ 


coacb-e.9 


pinch-^s 


porch-€s 


scratch-^^ 


08-trich-e* 


bunch-^* 


torch-e5 


wretch-e« 


branch-e* 


brooch-^* 


church-^* 


hutch-e« 


bench-^5 


arch-e* 


bntch-€s 


crutch-^* 


trench-^5 


march-^5 


match-^^ 


pouch-^5. 



Exercise. 

{a.) In their marches by night, they carried 
torches. The churches were decorated with 
branches. The peaches measured two inches. 
Three bunches of matches. The coaches went 
over the arches. Benches were under the 
porches. They could not put the ostriches in 
their pouches. He was covered with pinches 
and scratches. The clothes of these wretches 
were full of patches. The trenches were four 
perches long. The brooches were found in the 

^ Nouns ending in ch hard, form their plurals by adding «, 
u monarch^, epochs, &c. 

E 4 
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rabbit-hutch«5. The man broke his crutches- 
How many batches of bread ? 





Examples (b\ SH. 




dttsh-es 


ha8h-e# 


meshres 


par-ish-^x 


gashres 


sls^hres 


diahres 


hiiflh-es 


crash-f^ 


blem-ish-tff 


blush-^^ 


flBtAi-es 


Bash-e^ 


wi8h-e# 


brush-^^. 



Exercise. 

(b.) The flashes of lightning and rattling of 
the window sashes were dreadftil. The brushes 
were under the dishes. None of the parishes 
complied with his wishes. He escaped from 
their meshes, and hid in the bushes. EQs 
blushes betrayed him* Two dashes with the 
pen. He received twenty lashes. The crashes 
of thunder were dreadful. The painting had 
no blemishes. He had three gashes on his 
forehead. Three slashes at the horses. 



Examples (c) as, x, o. 



lass-e^ 

class-e^ 

glass-e^ 

Tax-es 

in-dex-^5 

Por-ti-coe* 

car-g06« 

ech-oe« 



hiss-e^ 
cross-«« 



cru-ci-fix-tf5 
lynx-e^ 



truss-^^ 

god-dess-tf* 

coun-tess-6*. 

box-es 
{ox-es. 



vol-ca-no«5 

he-roe* 

ne-groe* 



po-ta-toe« 

mu-Iat-toe* 

stil-et-to«s 



mot-toe* 
bra-voe* 
woe*. 



Exercise. 
(c.) The asses carried trusses of hay . Heroes 
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and goddesses do not belong to these ages. 
Gold crosses were given to the classes. The 
glass^^ -were on the boxes. The countesses 
pitied the negroes. The cargoes of potatoes 
are arrived. This will make up for his losses. 
The serpent's hisses frightened the mulattoes. 
The lasses were listening to the echoes. Cru- 
ci&xes were placed under the porticoes of the 
churches. 1 oung and old of both sexes fell 
under the stilettoes of the bravoes. The books 
have indexes. The taxes are paid. The forest 
is fuU of lynxes and fox^. The grottoe. axe 
decorated with mottoes. He told me his woes. 

RuiiE 4. — Nouns ending in y preceded by a 
consonant^ form their plurals by changing the 
y into ies. 

Examples* 



Ba-by . 


. ba-bzV^ 


fol-ty . 


. fol-hV* 


boo-by . 


. hoo-hies 


ar-my . 


• BT-TCiies 


ru-by 


. TM-hies 


com-pa-n^ 


r, coTn-pa-me* 


fan-cy . 


. faTl-C2>« 


cop-y . 


. cop-iV* 


mer-cy . 


. rnQT-des 


gal-le-ry 


. gal-le-ne^ 


la-dy 


. la-d/e^ 


%'. . 


. ^ies 


iiia1-a^^ 


• mal-a-dz^5 


en-e-my 


. en-e-mz€5 


tra-ge-dy 


• tra-ge-die^ 


80-ci-e-ty 


• 80-ci-e-t2e5 


bod-y 


. bod-165 


coun-tiy 


. coun-tnV* 


mel-od-y 


. mel-od-ee^ 


par-ty . 


. par-t2e5 


el-e-gy . 


. el-e-gzV^ 


pop-py . 


. pop-p2V5 


ef-fi-gy . 


. ef-fi-gie* 


dai-8y . 


. Aai-eies 


alJy 


• al-hV^ 


cit-y 


• cit-ie* 


jeUy • • 


. jel-hVs 


ber-ry . 


, ber-m5 


re-ply 


. re-phe5 


gip-sy . 


• gip-sz^5 


sup-ply 


. sup-pbV* 


po-ny . 


. po-nie*. 



* The word^y, signifying a sort of carriage, forms its plural, 
fiys. 

E 5 
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Exercise. 

The hdies wore rubies. In some maladies, 
the mind is full of iancies. The sJlies burnt 
efSigies of their enemies. Many parties entered 
the galleries, where they ate jellies and ices. 
Several bodies of gipsies entered the armies of 
the duke. The babies were playing with 
daisies and poppies. How could such boobies 
enjoy tragedies ? The melodies of these elegies 
are pleasing. - He sent copies of the work to 
many societies. In his replies, he showed grat- 
itude for the mercies of Providence. In great 
cities are many foUies. There are many fLzes 
in hot countries. The tree is covered with 
berries. 

N. B. Care must be taken not to confound 
the plural with the possessive form, especially 
in nouns forming their plurals in ies. 



Plural 


Possessive 


Plural 


Possessive 


forms. 


forms. 


forms. 


forms. 


Boys 

la-dies . 


. boy's 
. lady's 


mon-keys 
mer-cies 


. mon-key's 
. mer-cy's 


at-tor-neys 
ba-bies • 


. at-tor-ney's 
. bar-by's 


en-e-mies 


. en-e-my's. 



Eocercise. 

The boy's top. The boys are coming. The 

lady's bonnet.. Where are the ladies f The 
attorneys are arrived. The attorney's carriajre. 

The baby's rattle. The babies cried. The 

monkey's tricks. I saw the monkeys. For 

mercy's sake. "For all thy mercies." The 
enemy's camp. His numerous enemies. 
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Ilur.E 5. — But nouns ending in y preceded 
by a vowel form their plurals by adding s. 



Examples, 



Bay* 

day* 

de-lay* 


way* 

chim-ney* 

at-tor-ney* 


play* 
ray* 


jour-pey* 
key* 



al-ley* 
mon-key* 
sto-ijgy^ ? 
gal-ley* 
pul-ley* 



boy* 
joy* 
toy* 
buoy*. 



Exercise. 

The sun's ray^ fell on the chimneys. They 

planted the bay^ in so many way^, it took 

them two day^. The attorneys were angry at 

these delay*. In the holiday*, the boy* saw 

several play*. The monkey* were playing 

with the toys and key*. The buoy* were 

fastened with pulleys. He made many journey*. 

A house with many storey*. There are no 

joy^ for slaves on board galley*. We walked 

in the alley*. 

Rule 6. — The following nouns ending in/ 
and fe form their plurals by changing their 
endings into ves. ^ 

Examples. 



Loaf . 


• \oQ,ve8 


elf . 


• elve* 


sheaf • 


• sheave* 


shelf , 


. shelve* 


leaf 


• leave* 


self . 


, • selve* 


thiefi • 


• thieve* 


wolf 


. wolve* 


staffs 


. stave* 


life . 


. live* 


calf 


• calve* 


knife 


. knive* 


half . , 


> halve* 


wife , 


. wive*. 



* Chiefs handkerchiefs grief hoof roof reproof scarf wharf 
^^f g^ffifi^ strife^ and safe^ form their plurals by adding s, 

^ In this word, the^ is changed into ves; all otner nouns in 
j^form their plurals by adding *. 
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ExerctM. 

The ihi^ves stole five loat7^5. The shear^5 
were taken away. The ground was covered 
with leav^5. In all their lives they had not 
seen so many woli;^5. The apples were cut in 
halves, which they kept for themselves. The 
boys drove the cAves with staves. The knives 
were on the shelves. He dreamt of fairy elves. 
Henry had six wives. 

Rule 7. — Words ending in y preceded by a 
consonant change the y into i in their deri- 
vatives. ^ 

Examples, 

Fan-cy. . fan-c/ed .... fan-ci-ful . fan-cees 
rem-ed-y . rfem-ed-zes . . . rem-ed-iied rem-ed-i-less 
stud-y . . (he) stud-tes . . stu-dt-ous . stud-zed 

de-fy . . de-fzed de-f i-anoe . de-fi'es 

sig-ni-fy . sig-ni-ft'c-ation . sig-ni-ft'es . sig-ni-fced 

sat-is-fy . sat-is-fied . . . sat-is-fzes 

va-ry . . va-rz-ety .... va-n-ous . . va-ri-a-tion 

cry .... crz-er cried . • . cnes 

bur-y . . bur-2-al ..... bur-'zes . . . bur-ied 
pit-y . . . pit-2-ful .... pit-zed . . . pit-z-less 
read-y . . read-z-ness . . . re^wi-z-ly . . read-z-er 
wor-thy . wor-thz-er . . . wor-thz-ly . wor-thz-est 
gid-dy . . gid-dz-ly .... gid-dz-ness . gid-dz-er 
speed-y . speed-z-ly , . . speed-z-est . speed-z-er 
greed-y. . greed-z-er . . . greed-z-ness gree-dz-ly 
mer-iy . . mer-n-Iy .... mer-rz-ment mer-rz-er 
bus-y . . bu8-z-ness . . . bus-z-er. . .. bus-z-ly 
mer-cy . . mer-cz-ful . . . mer-cz-less . mer-czes 

ea-sy. . . . ea-sz-er ea^z-ly • . * ea-sz-est , 

dain-ty . . dain-tzes .... dain-tz-ness dain-tz-ly. 

' Except the derivatives of dry^ and shy^ which usually^ 
though incorrectly, retain the y, as: dryly ^ shyly; dryness^ 
shyness, &c. 
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Exercise. 

Though we fanczed he was studzbus, we 
were not satisfied about it. This merceless 
tyrant set every one at defiance. The cries of 
tne crier were easily heard. He pursued a 
variety of studies. He showed his greediness 
by choosing the daintiest morsels. His business 
increased speedily. They were playing merrily, 
but this pitiful story stopped their merriment. 
Caesar was a merciful conqueror ; he defied his 
enemies, but pitied them when overcome. We 
may readzV suppose that such remedies suc- 
ceeded. The easiest way to regain his esteem, 
is to be worthier of it. Being in a pitiable 
state, and seized with a giddiness, he died, and 
was buried the week following. He acted 
worthily through life, and at his death was 
busily engaged in reconciling two friends at 
variance. He understood their various signi- 
fications. The meaning is fanciful. I cannot 
tell what it signifies. He was greedier than 
ever. We soon remedied this fault. She 
speaks giddily, and shows no readiness to 
study. This is the easiest and speediest way 
to manage it. They partook of the dainties. 

Rule 8. When a vowel precedes they final ^, 
or when ing is added ^, the y is retained. 

' Day, daily; gay, gaily ^ gaiety; pay, paid; lay, laid, and 
say, said, are exceptions. In their other derivatiyes, they fol- 
low the rule, as payer, layer, soothsayeTj &c. 

^ Die makes dying and died; dye makes dyeing and dyed; 
singe makes singeing ; and swinge, swingeing, as dbtinguished 
from singing and swinging. 
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Examples. 



Hur-ry . . hur-ry-ing 
pit-y. . . • pit-y-ing 
stud-y . . . stud-y-ing 



oc-cu-py . oc-cu-py-ing 
fan-cy . . fan-cy-ing 
pac-i-fy . pac-i-fy-ing. 



De-lay . . • de-lays .... deJay-ed . . . de-lay-ing 
des-troy . . des-troyed. . des-troy-er . des-troy-ing^ 

play • • • • plays played .... play-ing 

em-ploy • . em-ployed . .' em-ploy-er . . em-ploy-ing 

en-joy . . . enjoys enjoy-ed . . . en-jo^g 

buy .... buy-er buys buy-ing, &c. 



Exercise. 

He was crying so bitterly, I could not help 
pitying him. I'hey were employed in studying. 
We delayed our visit, fancying he was enjoying 
himself with his friends. The buyers were 
hurrying to market. Thus occupying himself, 
and playing now and then, he enjoys good 
health. He obeyed his employer. They are 
dyeing the cloth. I fear he is dying. Tiiepaid 
the money daily. While I was pacifying the 
child, the dog destroyed the flowers. The boys 
were buying apples. They delayed destroying 
the town. The cook is singeing the fowl. The 
cloth is dyed. They played at cricket and en- 
joyed the game. By delaying you are disobey- 
ing. Instead of employing his time properly, 
he plays all day. 

Rule 9. Monosyllables, and roots ending 
with an accented consonant preceded by a 
single vowel, double the last consonant in their 
derivatives. 
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Examples, 



Stab 

rob . 

sob . 

rub . 

bed. 

trod 

bud. 

lag . 

rag . 

brag 

beg. 

big . 

hem 

swim 

hum 

drum 

sum 

chat 



sta^^ed 

roi-^er 

soWing 

mthber 

be£?-£Ang 

trod-den 

burf-^g 

%yed 

ra^-yed 

bra^-jurt 

be^-^ar 

byr-^rer 

hem-Twing 

swiwi-mer 

hummed 

dru»i-mer 

summed 

chaZ-ring 



. • • 



crag 
smut. • . 



... 



run 
sin. . . . 
in ... . 
whiz . . • 
be-gin . . 
de-bdr . . 
de-mfir . 
en-rol . . 
con-trol . 
ex-t61 . . 
a-bet 
be-fit . . 
ad-mit . . 
sub-mit . 
ac-quit . 
per-mit . 



. . . 



. CTBff-ffY 

. smuWy 

. ruw-wer 

• sin-Tzing 
. in-ner 

. whLzr-jring 

. begi»-wer 

. de-bar-red 

. de-mur-ring 

. en-roZ-Zed 

. controZ-fing 

. ex-toZ-Zed 
a-be^-for 

. be-fi^-ring 

• ad^mi^-^ed 

. sub-mi^-ring 

. ac-quif-tol 
. per-mi^-^ed. 



Ea^ercise. 

The beggar was stabbed by the robber. The 
little drummer sat in the inner room sobbing. 
Some one running along had trodden on ms 
toe. The bigger boy hid the India rubber be- 
tween the bedding. As they sat chatting^ an 
arrow whizzed by them. The ragged boy was 
humming. Though only a beginner^ he will 
soon be a good swimmer. She permitted the 
child to go on hemming. At first the man 
demurred^ but soon admitted him to the court, 
where he heard his friend's acquitted. 'A 
craggy path o'ergrown with budding flowers.' 
He behaved in a befitting manner, submitting to 
his superiors. The angels, by sinning against 
God, were debarred from heaven. The brag- 
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gart extolled himself. The kettle is smviby. 
The judge summed up. He abetted the plot. 
The men were enrolled. He had the power of 
controlling them. The child lagged behind. 

Rule 10. But if a diphthong precede, or the 
last syllable be not accented, the consonant 
remains single. 





Examples. 




cheat • 


• cbea^-ed 


lim-it . 


. lim-if-ed 


beam • 


• beam-mg 


b^n-e-fit 


. ben-e-fi^-ing 


beat 


. bea^-en 


in-h^r-it 


. in-her-i^-ance 


drain • 


• drained 


r6a-son. 


. rea-son-er 


heap . 


. heaped 


vis-it . 


. vis-i^-ing 


join 


. joi«-er 


b^g-gar 


• beg-gared 


maim • 


• maimed 


mfir-mur 


. mur-mur-ing 


rail . • 


. rai/-ing 


big-ot . 


. big-o^-ed 


toil . . 


• toiZed 


prof-it . 


. prof-it-ed 


steam • 


. Btea»i-er 


stif-fer . 


• suf-fer-er. 



Esaercise. 

The poor sufferers submitted without mur- 
muring. The crew of the steamer toiled the 
whole night. Not profiting by advice, he re- 
mained bigoted to his own opinion, and was 
soon beggared. The joiner fell from the railing^ 
and was maimed. He was cheated of his in- 
heritance. He is visiting his friends and bene- 
fiting by the change. The carpets were beaten 
and heaped up together. The reasoner limited 
his remarks. His face beamed. He drained 
the cup. 

Exception. — Words of two or three sylla- 
bles ending in Z, though not accented on the last 
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syllable^ double the final I in their derivatives, 
as riva/, rivaZfing, trdveZ, traveZfer, &c.^ 





Examples. 




^qual • 
ri-val . 


• un-e-quaZZed 
. ri-vaZ-fing 


c6d-gel 
trdv-el . 


. cud-geZZed 
. trav-eZ-Zer 


mii.r-ehal 
K-bel . 


• mar-shaZZed 
. libeZ-Zer 


grdv-el 
d6-el . 


. grav-eZZed 
. dfi-eZ-fist 


r6v-el . 


. rev-eZ-Zing 


dish-6v-el 


• diah-ev-eZZed 


cdn-cel 


. chan-ceZ-Zor 


gdm-bol 


. gam-boZ-fing 


pdr-cel 
mod-el 


• par-ceZZed 
. mod-eZ-Zing 


pen-cil . 
en-am-el 


. pen-ciZZed 
• en-am-eZ/ed. 



Exercise. 

The troops were marshalled in order. Dish- 
evelled hair. The chancellor had travelled 
much. He was well cudgelled. He is model- 
ling a figure. He pencilled some remarks. The 
walk was gravelled. The dtieUist libelled the 
traveller, unequalled courage. Children gam- 
bolling on the green. The land was parcelled 
out. She had an enamelled watch. 

Rule 1 1 . Words ending in U lose one I when 
compounded, and also in their derivatives 
formed by adding nesSy less^ fuly or ly. 





Examples. 






All 




AZ-be-it 


aZ-ready 


aZ-most 


aZ-might-y 


aZ-to-geth-er 


aZ-ways 


aZ'SO 


aZ-though 


with-aZ. 



^ To these may be added worship, worshipper ; bias, \A2Med, 
and some others. Many good writers spell.tnese words with a 
single consonant : it is to be regretted that the practice is not 
more general. 
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Bell 
Be2-man 
beZ-fry. 

Well. 
We/-fare. 



. ness, 

{ Sma/-nes8 
taZ-ness 
du/-nea0 
&/-ness 
chiZ-ness. 

less. 
skiUess. 



Ell 
E/-bow. 

Spell 
Gos-pe/. 

Derivatives, 

fal 
skif-fu/ 
wi/-fu/ 
hand-fu2 
mouth-fu/ 
book-fuZ 
youth-fuZ 
nee-dle-fu/ 
use-fuZ. 

Exercise. 



Fill 
Ful-fil. 

Till 
Un-tiZ. 



ly. 
smaZ-lj 
squaZ-ly 
bi/Jy 
chi/-ly 
shriZ-ly 
fu/Jy 
stiZ-ly. 
dro/-ly. 



A handful of nuts. A needleful of thread. 
Although youthful^ he is already useful^ and 
promises to become skilful. I am fully pre- 
pared to fulfil my promise. The helman stood 
in the hdfry. In this hilly country, it is al- 
ways chiUy. The smalness of the house. The 
didness of the weather. Stay here untU this 
wilful man returns. In the chilness of the stiUy 
night. Give me a mouthful. Squally wea- 
ther. She exclaimed shrilly. He preached 
the gospel. The house is altogether hidden by 
the talness of the trees. In the fulness of con- 
fidence. God is Almighty. He also hurt his 
elbow. A hooTcful of prints. It is smally dif- 
ferent. It should be considered withal. 

EuLE 12. Eoots ending in silent e omit this 



* Except i^ness, shri/Zness, and sti/Zness. 
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e in their derivatives formed by able\ ible, 
ing^y tshy y, ance^ and al. 

Examples (a). 



Cure . . 


cu-ra-ble 


pre-cede 


. pre-ce-ding 


blame . . 


blar-ma-ble 


ride . 


. ri-ding 


rec-on-cile . 


rec-on-ci-la-ble 


lodge . 


. lod-ging 


im-ag-ine . 


im-ag-in-able 


take • 


. ta-king 


de-cline 


de-cli-na-ble 


like . 


. li-king 


corn-pare . 


com-par-a-ble 


come . 


. com-ing 


ad-mire 


ad-mi-ra-ble 


pine . 


. pi-ning 
. sla-vish 


de-sire • . 


de-si-ra-ble 


slave . 


de-plore . 


de-plo-ra-ble 


pale • 


. pa-lish 


ex-cuse 


ex-cu-sa-ble 


swine . 


. swi-nish 


con-ceive . 


con-cei-va-ble 


white . 


• whi-tish 


sense • . 


sen-si-ble 


brute . 


. bru-tish 


force • • 


for-ci-ble 


knave . 


• kna-vish 






thieve • 


. thie-vish 


con-vince . 


con-vin-cing 


rogue . 


. ro-guish, 


trade • • 


tra-ding 




&0. 




Exercisi 


?(a). 





The most admirable plan imaginable. A 
deplorable state. An incurable complaint. The 
roguish fellow took a lodging in the most de- 
sirable street. His conduct is not only bla- 
mable^ but inexcusable. The preceding day, 
riding out, we saw some incomparable scenery. 
This sensible man used forcible and convincing 
arguments. Thievish tricks. Such brutish 
habits are inconceivable. The knavish fellow 
ceased trading^ no one liking to trust him* 



* Except peaceable^ serviceable, changeable, chargeable, and 
^4^move€Me, 

^ Except singling and swingeing (as distinguished from sing- 
ing and swinging.) 
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Coming up, we found the colour of a palish 
blue. Pining for his country. This word is 
not declinable* Not liking tnis, she chose one 
of a whitish gray. A peaceable disposition- 
A serviceable article. Chanaeable weather. 
Chargeable to the parish. Moveable goods. 
Singeing \m hair. The serpent was swingeing 
its tail. 



Fleece 
ic^ 
epictf p 

shade . 
scale • 
a-ble . 
doub-le 
no-bk . 
i-dle . 
guide . 
per-se-vere 
en-dure. 
in-sure . 
as-sure . 



Examples (i). 




. flee-cy 


grieve . 


• grie-vance 


• i-cy 


con-trive 


. con-tri-vance 


. spi-cy 


con-tin-ue 


. con-tin-u-ance 


. jui-cy 


ob-serve 


. ob-ser-vance 


. sha-dy 


pur-sue 


. pur-su-ance 


• Bcar-ly 


bride. 


• bri-dal 


. a-bly 


cen-tre 


. cen-tral 


• doub-ly 


na-ture 


• nat-u-ral 


. no-bly 


pro-pose 


• pro-po-sal 


. i-Kily 


difl-pose 


'. difi-po-sal 


. gui-dance 


u-ni-verse 


. u-ni-ver-sal 


. per-se-ve-rance 


re-fuse 


• re-fu-sal 


. en-du-rance 


fes-tive 


. fes-tiv-al 


. in-su-rance 


ar-rive 


. ar-ri-val 


. as-su-rance 


re-vive 


. re-vi-val. 


Exerd 


se (b). 





Under this guidance. ' By perseverance. An 
advantageous proposal. It was natural that 
his friend's arrival should please him. The 
revival of this grievance caused universal mur- 
The bridal festival is a usual obser- 



murs. 



vance. He lives idly. It is beyond endurance. 
He had the assurance to ask the insurance 
company to pay it. A decided refusal. He 
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nobly forgave him. In pursuance of their in- 
tention, A shady bower. Juicy fruit. A 
good contrivance. Icy coldness. A central 
committee. Fleecy hosiery. Ably managed. 
Doubly dangerous. At your disposal, A scaly 
crocodile. 

Rule 13. Roots ending in silent ^ retain the 
e in their derivatives formed by less^ ness^ ly^ 
fuly and ment 





Examples. 






less. 




ness. 


Life 


, . life-less 


like , 


. like-ness 


force 


• . force-less 


rude 


. . rude-ness 


shame 


. . shame-less 


pale 


. . pale-ness 


name 


• . name-less 


i-dle . 


, . i-dle-ness 


shape 
care 


. . shape-less 
• • care-less. 


base 
hoarse 


. . base-ness 
. . hoarse-ness. 


tame 
home 


. . tame-ly 
. . home-ly 


peace 
wake 


ful' 
• . peace-ful 
. . wake-ful 


bare 


. . bare-ly 
. . mere-ly 
. . wise-ly 


care 


. . care-fnl 


mere 
wise 


spite 
■ shame 


. . spite-fill 
. • shame-ful 


late 


. • late-ly. 


waste 
lent^ 


p . waste-fuL 




en-tice • . . 


en-tice-n 


lent 




en-gage , . 
ad-vance . • 


en-gage- 
ad-vance 


ment 
-ment 




in-duce . . . 


in-duce-i 


nent 




man-age . . . 


man-age- 


-ment . 




en-cour-age . . 


en-cour- 


age-ment. 



* Except due, du-ly ; true, tru-ly ; and whole, whol-ly. 
^ Except awe, aw-ful. 

^ Except judge, judg-ment; a-bridge, a-bridg-ment ; and 
ac-know-ledge, ac-know-ledg-ment. 
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Exercise. 

His idleness and rudeness are shameful. He 
has wisely resolved to give no encouragement to 
such shameless conduct. This careless manage' 
ment ruined him. We lately remarked his 
paleness. He had barely risen, when he fell 
lifeless. What inducement has he for such 
bareness ? The homely people of the peaceftd 
village. They submitted tamely. Merely a 
likeness. Be careful^ or your hoarseness will 
return. I have an engagement to-morrow. He 
is wasteful. A shapeless block. A forceless 
argument. A spiteful story. A wakeful bird. 
A great enticement. The advancement of 
science. It shall be nameless. 



XIII. CAXmONS AGAINST MISTAKES FEEQUENTLY 

MADE IN Spelling. 



Examples (1). 



ne<>-ess-ar-y 

aJ-^ress - 

ex-pe-di-tion 

col-lege - 

po-ny - 

a-gree-arble 

priv-il-ege 

ac-know-le^ge 

po5-5ew - 

sep-OTvate 

a-j9art-ment 

a5-^af*Hn 

cre5-cent 

dipA-thong 

tro2<-Bers 



one c 
two d'* 
e^ not 2 
no e^ 
no € 
two eV 
no d 
put in (f 
four s^s 
a^ not e 
onej9 
four s^$ 

SCy not 88 

phy not j9 alone 
Uy not t<7 
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scki&m 
po-niard - 
mis-fle-toe 
pa-rox-ysm 
syn-on-y-mous 



mind ch 
no t after o 
put in t 
y not i 
xfs not t'^. 



Exercise (!)• 

It is not necessary to put the address. An 
expedition to the North Pole. My cousin is at 
college. He has the privilege of riding the pony. 
I acknowledge my fault. He is an agreeable 
man. They possess much property. The 
apartments are separated by a thin division. 
He was stabbed by an assassin. The Turkish 
crescent^ and Turkish trousers. A schism in 
the church. In si paroxysm of rage, he snatched 
up a poniard. The Druids reverenced the 
mistletoe. Synonymous words have nearly the 
same meaning. A diphthong is a double vowel. 

Examples (2). 



Ba-sm - 


2, not o 


Starft-hold-er . , 


put in d 


as-cer-tain 


put in c 


choc-o-late 


one c 


con-5cience 


sc, not sh 


di^-«uade 


two 5** 


Em-bar-ra55 


two r'«, two s^s 


ex-cre^-cence 


sc, not 5*5 


fa-ce-tious 


c, not 5 


for-eign 


one r, not two 


grirf-i-ron 


one d 


gym-nas-tics • 


y, not i. 



Exercise (2). 
The stadtholder ascertained the cause of dis- 
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content. Put the chocolate into the hasin. I 
could not, in conscience^ dissuade him from it. 
He is embarrassed in his aflfairs. An excrescence 
grew from the tree. A man of facetious con- 
versation. Her manners are fascinating. Fo- 
reign climates. Meat is broiled on a gridiron. 
He practises gymnastics. 

Examples (3). 



Har-a^5 • 

hy-dro-jE?Ao-bia 

I^-lan-der 

hm-^heon 

mis-chie-vous 

NapA-tha 

opA-thal-mia 

or-cAes-tra 

pa«-^on . 

RAi-noc-e-'ros 

pu-fiiZ-hn-im-ous 

quar-reZ-fing 

re*-er-voir 

8ub-ter-ra-nean 

ty-po^-raph-y 

hy-(B-na . 

co-al-e5ce 

caM-li-flow-er 



{ 



one r, two s's 

y, not t 

phf not/ 

put in s 

not shun 

put in I 

phy not/ 

phy not/ 

chy not k 

sSy not sh 

put in h ; Cy not s 

two Vs 

two r*Sy two Ts 

one 5 

two r^s 

y, not e; one g 

m diphthong 

scy not ss 

avy not (^. 



Exercise (3). 

He died of hydrophobia. I am harassed in 
mind. They were hardy islanders. Will you 
take some luncheon ? A mischievous boy. 
Naphtha smells disagreeably. He suffers from 
ophthalmia. The orchestra plays too loud. 
He is in a passion. The rhinoceros is dan- 
gerous. The pusillanimous are weak-minded- 
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They are always quarrelling. A reservoir of 
water. A subterranean passage. A fine spe- 
cimen of typography. The hycena is fierce. 
Two vowels which coalesce form a diphthong. 
The cauliflower is a wholesome vegetable. 



XIV. On Words of unsettled Orthography, 

Some English words have two forms of«Qpell-»*' ' 
ing, each of which appears to have its peculiai^ 
signification. The following distinctions are 
recommended : — 

Base (low) • • . Bass (in music) 

check (a restraint) . cheque (on a banker) 

connection (a tie) . connexion (a relation) 

despatch (to send) . dispatch (to kill) 

draught (of water) . draft (a bill for payment) 

ensure (to make sure) . insure (life) 

enclose (an open space) inclose (wrap up) 

enquire (about) . . inquire (into) 

naught (of no value) . nought (nothing) 

passed (gone by) . past (beyond) 

reflexion (ofthe sun's rays) reflection (in the mind) 

scate (a fish) . . skate (on ice) 

show (to the eye) . shew (to the mind) '• * ' 

thrash (to beat soundly) thresh (com) 

amend (conduct) . emend (a written work) 

sergeant (military) . serjeant (at law). 

Exercise. 

A connexion of mine. I have no connection 
with the institution. The heat is caused by 
the reflexion of the sun's rays. A sensible re- 
flection. £a5^ ingratitude. A&a^^voice. Show 

t 
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me your exercise. He shewed them their folly* 
When we passed the church, it was past three 
o'clock. He was despatched to Paris. They 
dispatched their victim. He enclosed a piece 
of ground. I inclose you five pounds. Insure 
your furniture. I cannot ensure your success. 
Inquire into the matter. Some one is enquir- 
ing for you. Put down nought y and carry one. 
The meat was utterly naught and worthless. 

. Check your passion. Give him a cheque for 
twenty pounds. A draught of beer. Present 
this draft The sergeant spoke to his com- 
rades. The serjeant defended the prisoner. 
He was soundly thrashed. The men threshed 
the com. Amend your conduct. The work 
is carefully emended. Crimped scate. The 
boys skate on the ice. 

In the following lists, there is no difference 

* of meaning, but the preferable form ^ is put 
first: — 



• 


Examples (I). 




An-cient 


cause-way 


choir 


an-tient 
ba-sin 


cau-sey 
cen-ti-pede 


quire 
chor-is-ter 


ba-son 
bur-den^ 


cen-ti-ped 
cha-mois 


quir-is-ter 
cla-ri-net 


bur-then 


sha-mois 


cla-ri-o-net 


brar-zier 
bra-sier 


chaste-ly 
chast-ly 


quoit 
coit 


cam-phor 
cam-phire 


che-quer 
check-er 


coun-try dance 
con-tre danse 


car-bine 


chem-ist 


con-trol 


car-a-bine 


chym-ist 


con-troul 



* That is, the one more generally used. 
' The form burden is always to be used in speaking of a ship 
— four hundred tons burden (not burthen). 
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oor-ne-Han 


delf 


ex-ta-sy 


car-neJian 


do-main 


ec-sta-cy 


corpse 


de-mesne 


en-tire 


corse 


di-o-cese 


in-tire 


dam-son 


dio-cess 


ex-pense 


da-ma-scene 


duch-ess 


ex-pence. 


delft 


dut-chess 


« 



Exercise (1). 

The brazier bore a heavy burden. Carbines 
were unknown to the ancients. Fill the basin 
with damsons. The chemist had a centipede in 
a bottle. The chamois goats leaped across 
the causeway. * Dancing in the chequered shade.' 
She sings chastely. The choristers rehearsed 
the anthem in the choir. A game of quoits. 
Play the clarinet. Control your feelings. A 
cornelian necklace. The corpses drifted ashore. 
Plates of Delft ware. The bishop's diocese,^ 
The whole of this domain belongs to the 
duchess. He was in an extasy of delight. He 
had the entire management. A heavy ex- 
pense. 






■ • ( 



Gaol 


ped-lar 


rib-and 


1 
spir-it-ous 




jail 


pin-cers 


rib-bon 


^in-ach 


r 

w 


gray 


pinch-ers 


scis-sors 


spin-age 


• 


grey 


plas-ter 


scis-sars 


sponge 




grif-fin 


plais-ter 


seam-stress 


spunge 




grif-fon 


plough 


semp-stress 


staunch 




Ian-tern 


plow 


sy-phon 


stanch 




lan-thom 


pom-mel 


si-phon 


strew 




launch 


pum-mel 


scep-tic 


strow 




lanch 


rase 


skep-tic 


sur-name 




neg-o-ciate 


raze 


sol-der 


sir-name 




neg-o-tiate 


ros-in 


sod-er 


.woe 




ped-ler 


res-In 

F 


spir-it-u-ous 
2 


wo. 





loo '' 
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Exercise (2). 

The pedler carried a lantern. The pommel 
of the saddle. The city was rased to the 
ground. They negodated a surrender. He 
was sent to gaol. The ship was launched. On 
each side of the door was a griffin. Napoleon 
wpre a gray coat. The plaster fell from the 
ceiling. Rosin the violin-bow. Lend me your 
scissors to cut this riband. A sceptic doubts. 
A staunch friend. The water flowed through 
the syphon. The smith soldered the iron. He 
used the pincers. They ploughed the land* 
The seamstress sewed the table-cloth. Spiritu- 
ous liquors are hurtful. Henry was' sumamed 
* Beauclerc' Sponge sucks up water. He 
strewed the papers about the room. Woe is 
me ! Spinach is a wholesome vegetable. 



V . 



XV. On Foreign Words. 

In the foUowing list of words, derived from 
French, the z is sounded as ^e : — 

Examples. 



carpnce 


ma-chme 


guil-lo-tme 


an-teque 


po-hce 

pro-fifle 

bas-tile 


ma-nne 

tam-bou-rme 

qua-ran-tme 


ma-ga-zme 

in-tngue 

fa-t2gue 


pique 
u-nique. 
&c., &c. 



Exercise. 

An antique gem. The intrigvss of this man 
brought him to the guillotine. She plays the 
tambourine. A powder magazine. I feel great 
fatigvs. The police arrested him, and threw 
him into the Bastile. From some piqu^^ or 
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caprice of the minister, the plan failed. A fine 
profile, A unique exhibition. The marine 
parade. A coffee machine. 

These three are spelled with ou^ sounded as 
00^ in hoop. 

Ao-coMtre | un-coz^th | sowp. 



Exercise. 

Accoutred for war. An uncouth boor. A 
basin of soup. 

These four sound eau as oh. 

^eau I hn-reau \ port-man-t^at^ | flam-b^at^. 

Exercise. 

Open my bursal/. The portmanteau is 
packed. He is the heau of the village. The 
Gsimbeau flashes against the sky. 

The following French words are spelled "as 
in French, and many retain their French 
pronunciation. 

Examples (1). 



A-pro-pos 


cui-rass 


d6-but 


aid-de-camp 


con-noifi-seur 


d^pot 


bil-let doux 


corps-de-reserve 


dou-ceur 


ba-ga-telle 


chevaux-de-frise 


en-nui 


beUe 


ci-de-vant 


et-i-quette 


belles-lettres 


coup-de-main 


e-clat 


char-la-tan 


coup-d'oeil 


e-clair-cisse-ment 


cha-pe-ron 


dis-ha-bille 


es-pion-age 


chSr-teau 


de-noue-ment 


4-tui. 



Exercise (1). 

ApropoSy are you a connoisseur of wine? 
The aid-de-camp ordered the chevaux-de-frise 

F 3 
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to be examined. The ci-devant general took 
the town by a coup-de-main. The coup-d'ceil 
from the hill is very fine. It is not etiquette to 
appear in dishabille. The charlatan said he 
was a professor of heUes lettres. When I have 
taken off my cuirass^ I will chaperon you to 
the chdteau. The douceur he received was but 
a bagatelle. The belle of the season. These 
were kept as a corps-de-reserve. He made his 
debut with great eclat. The denouement of- a 
story. A depdt for goods. He suffered much 
from ennui. A system of espionage. Put the 
knife in your etui. 



Far9ade 

gen-darme 

jeu-d'esprit 



lieu 



mosque 

ma-noeu-vre 

mig-nion-ette 



Examples (2). 
ou-tre 



pur-lieu 
pe-tit-mai-tre 
pro-te-ge 
puis-sance 



quay 



ren-dez-vous 
ra-goftt 



re^on-noitre 
re-ser-voir 
ro-que-laure 
route 



tete-a-tSte 
trait 



valet-de-cham-bre 
vis-a-vis. 



Exercise (2). 

A gendarme stood near the faqade. She 
manoeuvred so as to obtain access to the mosque. 
He put on his roquelaure and went to recon- 
noitre. The petit maitre did not come to the 
rendezvous. In lieu of his protege^ he found 
there his valet-de-chambre. This jeu d" esprit 
procured him his master's favor. A bed of 
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mignionette. The purlieus of the palace. The 
vessel arrived at the quay. During his route 
he partook of a ragoUt A good trait of cha- 
racter. The whole of our tete-a-Ute^ he was my 
vis-a-vis. A reset^voir of water. Puissant 
legions. 



XVI. On the Double-sounding Consonant. 

In many words the close simple consonant, 
before a vowel, sounds as if double. Take 
care, in spelling the following words, not to 
double the consonant. 



Examples (1). 



HaJ-it 

maZ-ice 

paZ-ace 

baZ-ance 

saZ-ad 



dam-age 

rap-id 

cap-it-al 

par-is)i 

lau-ish 



crecZ-it 
eZ-eg-ant 
peZ-ic-an 
deZ-uge 

de-veZ-ope 



meZ-on 
vew-om 
ew-em-y 
ver-y 
mef-al. . 



Exercise (1). 

A bad hahit No damage was done to the 
capital. Malice is venomous. In the palace 
are some very elegant rooms. Balance the 
account with the parish ojficer. His lavish 
expenditure caused his rapid ruin. There is 
no vinegar in the salad. Give no credit to an 
enemy'* s report. The pelican of the wilderness. 
Metals were known before the deluge. His 
mind is not developed. He tasted the melon. . 

Examples (2). 



Lim-it 


spir-it 


Roi-ert 


how-est 


liw-en 


vi5-it 


boeZ-y 


how-or 


miw-ute 


crif-ic 


mo^-est 


prop-er 


dim-in-ish 


ci^y 


schoZ-ar 


co/>-y 


con-tiw-ue 


giw-er 


poZ-iah 


mor-al. 




p 


4 
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Exercise (2). 

The linen will be sent in a few minutes. I 
^ intend to visit that city. He had the learning 
of a scholar^ and the polish of a gentleman. 
Honor the king. Her grief is diminished. 
Continue to be honest. A moral character. 
Modest behaviour. An obstinate spirit. , God 
is the Giver of all things. Fiuish your copy. 
It is proper to set limits to your passions. 
Robert is a severe mfic. 

In the following, the consonant is doubled. 





Examples (1.) 




CaJ-Jage 
scai-&ard 


gaWop 
taZ-Zow 


ar-row 
mar-ry 


beZ-Zow 
ceZ-6ir 


shaJ-Jy 


ham-mer 


bar-ren 


pew-wv 
keTi-nel 


W-{fer 


an-Tials 


CQ,t-tle 


day-^er 

ha^-^rd 

ga7-/on 


ap-jple 
hap-jE>y 


feZ-Zow 


pep-per 
het-ter. 




^^em 


5^ (1). 


1 



A shabby fellow. He lost a penny in the 
dog'kennel. Cabbages grew near the apple- 
trees. It is 6^^^er to mend the ladder with a 
hammer. He drew the dagger from the scabbard. 
A gallon of ale. A haggard look. He galloped 
after the ca^Ze. Tallow candles. The annals 
of our country. She is married very happily. 
The buU bellows. A c^ZZar of wine. The pebbles 
hurt his feet. A barren country. Pepper is 
hot. A bow and arrows. 
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Examples (2.) 



CriJ-Jage 

8cri6-Me 

piZ-Zage 

piZ-Zar 

fiZ-Zip 

crip-j^le 



squir-rel 

hit'ter 

coffee 

coffer 

roZ-Zer 

com-ma 



com-mon 
cop-j^er 

g05-«p 

o^-fer 

pud-rfmg 

rum-mage 



sum-mer 

tuw-»el 

cun-ning 

bu^-^OQ 

buf-ter 

bu2r-2rard. 



Exercise (2). 



A game of cribbage. He is quite a cripple. 
As nimble as a squirrel. They pillaged the 
country. A cup of c(?jf<?e. A co^<?r full of 
copper coins. The (?^er is a cunning animal. 
Do not scribble. Put a comma here. A pillar 
of salt. JB^^er almonds. A garden r(?ZZ^. She 
rummaged the drawer. In a hot summer. The 
Ji/*^ melts. They ^(?55zp all the way across 
the common. Button your coat. They passed 
the tunnel. A plum pudding. The buzzard 
is a stupid bird. 



XVII. On Words differing in Accent. 

An accent is a particular stress of the voice, 
in pronunciation, on a certain syllable of a 
word. 

In the word * spelling,^ the accent is on the 
first syllable ; in the word ^protict^^ the accent 
is on the second. 

Many English words, speUed alike, are dis- 
tinguished only by accent. 

In dis-syllables, the accent, which in the 
nouri or adjective falls on the first, in the verb 
is generally found on the second syllable. 

F 5 
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Examples (1). 



N. or Adj, 

A'b-sent . 
db-stract • 
ac-cent . • 
df-fix . • • 
atig-ment . 
dt-trib-ute 
c61-lect . . 
corn-pound 
con-cert. . 



Verb. 

ab-s6nt 

ab-strdct 

ac-c6nt 

af-£ix 

aug-m^nt 

at-trib-ute 

col-Mct 

corn-pound 

con-c^rt 



N, or Adj, Verb. 
c6nduct . . con-d6ct 



con-fine . 
con-flict . 
con-test . 
con-tract 
con-trast 
con-verse 
con-vert . 
con-vict . 



con-fine 

con-flict 

con-t6st 

con-trdct 

con-trast 

con-verse 

con-vert 

con-vict. 



Exercise (1). 

Let the pupil copy the following phrases, 
marking the words in italics with their proper 
accents : — 

They who absent themselves are absent An 
abstract noun. He abstracted the money. A 
wrong accent. Accent the word. Put an afix 
to the word. Affi^ your titles. An attribute 
of Grod. They attribute it to a wrong cause. 
Collect your thoughts. Read the collect. A 
curious compound. Compound for the taxes. 
They acted in concert. They concerted the 
plan. Good conduct. He conducts himself 
well. The confines of the country. 'He is 
confined to his room. A violent conflict. 
Conflicting feelings. A long contest. A con- 
tested election. Work done by contract. He 
contracts his brows. A strong contrast. Con- 
trast this with that. This is the converse of 
the last. Converse cheerfully. A convert is 
one converted. A convict has been convicted of 
a crime. 
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Dis-count . 

de-sert . . 

&-cort. . . 

^s-say . . . 

ex-port . . 

6x-tract . . 

figr-ment . 

frequent . 

im-port . • 



Examples (2). 

di8-cotint 
de-sert 



es-c6rt 

es-sdy 

ex-p6rt 

ex-trdct 

fer-m^nt 

fre-qu6nt 

im.p6rt 



in-crease 
in-sult. . 
6b-ject/ . 
p^r-fume 
pre-sent . 
pro-duce 
pro-ject . 
pr6-test . 



. in-cre£se 

. in-stilt 

. ob-ject 

. per-fume 

. pre-s^nt 

. pro-dtice 

. pro-j^ct 

. pro-t&t. 



Exercise (2). 

Five per cent discount He discounted the 
bill. Do not desert us in the desert. An esport 
of cavalry. They escorted the queen. His 
first essay. He essayed^ but in vain. An ex- 
port duty. They export cotton goods. An 
extract from an author. He extracted the 
tooth. The town is in a ferment. Beer fer- 
ments. A frequent occurrence. He frequents 
bad society. Of little import. They import 
wine. An increase of business. The popu- 
lation is increased. A shameful insult. In- 
sult no one. Do you object? A miserable 
object. The room is perfumed^ A sweet per- 
fume. He presents some presents. The pro- 
duce of the earth. These islands produce 
spices. The project failed. He projected a 
new plan. I protest against it. I enter a 
protest against it. 

Examples (3). 



K^b-el .. 
rec-ord . 
r^f-use . 
s6b-ject . 
8fir-iiame 



re-bel 

re-cord 

re-fiise 

sub-j&t 

sur-ndme 



stir-vey . 
tor-ment 
trdns-fer 



sur-vey 

tor-ment 

trans-fer 



trdns-port. trans-port. 
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Exercise (3). 

A rebel is one who rebels. A record records 
a fact. Refuse is what is refused by every 
one. A loyal subject Subjected to incon- 
venience. What is your surname f Henry 
was sumamed Beauclerc. A survey of the 
estate. He surveyed the estate. Great tor- 
ment. They torment us. A transfer of pro- 
perty. Transfer the money. A transport 
ship. He was transported. 

In the following words, the nouns have the 
closing consonant sharp ; the verbs, soft. In 
some the c in the noun becomes an s in the 
verb ; others change s or c into z. 





Examples. 


Noun. 


Verb. 


Noun. Verb. 


R^f-use , 


, • re-f6se 


glass. . • . glaze 


a-buse. . 


. • a-buse 


grass • . • graze 


dif-fuse . 


. . dif-fuse 


price. . . . prize 


ex-cuse . 


, . ex-cuse 


ad-vice . . ad-vise 


close . . 


. • close 


de-vice • . de-vise 


grease. . 


. • grease 


prac-tice • prac-tise 


house . , 


. . house 


pro-phe-cy pro-phe-ay 


mouse • . 


. • mouse 


li-cence . . li-cense 


use . . * 


. . use 


loose . • . lose. 



Exercise. 

I will never license such a p ractice. He 
advises well. Good advice. What every one 
refuses^ is refuse. They abu^e his goodness. 
The abuse of the licence. Practise carefully, 
What excuse can you make ? I cannot excuse 
you. Close your book, and come close to me. 
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They greased the wheels with fresh grease. 
We were housed during the storm in a pretty 
house. Of no use. Use diligence. The roof 
is glazed. A looldng-glass. The cattle graze 
on the grass. The price of bread. I prize it 
highly. The device on a shield. He devised 
many ways of getting hose. Lose no time. 
He diffuses his blessings. A diffuse style. 
They prophesy a change, but no one believes 
the prophecy. The cat caught a mouse. She 
is a good mouser. 



XVIII. On the Division of Syllables. 

If, near the end of a line, you have a word 
too long for the remaining space, observe how 
many syllables it contains. If it be a mono- 
syllable, begin the next line with it, for a word 
of one syllable must never be divided ; but if 
of more than one, write as many syllables as 
the space will conveniently contain; add a 
hyphen (-), and finish the word in the next 
line. 



Rules for the Division of Syllables. 

I. Words of one syllable must never be di- 
vided. 

II. A long vowel must stand alone at the 
end of a syllable, as: pd-per, 16-gal, ni-tre, 
m6-tive, ni-ler. 

III. A short vowel attracts the following 
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consonant into the same syllable with itself, 
as : caV-il, lev'-y, lin'-en, nov'-el, duc'-at. ^ 

IV. X between two vowels must go to the 
former syllable, as ex-ist, ex-alt, &c. 

V. Wnen two consonants come together in 
the middle of a word, one goes to each syl- 
lable, as : ar-7X)w, bof-de ; few-cer, or-dler. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Divide the following words by a hyphen ac- 
cording to Rules I. II. III. IV. V. 

Have you any paper? Many a story. A 
levy of soldiers. Put the money in the shovel. 
Cut the ruler through the middle. Robert ia 
a scoffer. He was frantic at the sentence. 
The rosy morning. He does not possess a 
shilling. This murder is a general subject of 
discourse. Vinegar is very acid. 

VI. — Two vowels coming together, and not 
forming a single sound, must be divided, as : 
po-^t, K-on. 

VII. — The primitive parts of compound 
words must be divided, as : watch-man, hand- 
maid, ward-robe, &c. 

Dictation Exercise. 

Divide the words in the following Exercise, 
according to Rules VI. and VII. 

* On the subject of syllabication, a great variety of opinion 
prevails. This rule, the writer is aware, is contrary to some 
acknowledged authorities, who tell us that a single consonant 
between two vowels must cdivays go to the latter syllable : he 
has, however, ventured to recommend the above practice as 
dividing the word more naturally according to the sound of 
each s^dlable. 
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Put the phial into the cupboard. A peer- 
less poet. A careful coachman. The watch- 
man's trial. A roaring lion. The careless 
handmaid broke the violin. The violence of 
the ocean. 

Words often divided into Three Syllables^ but 

pronounced in Two. 

Examples. 



Mar-ried 

stud-ied 

-o:n-diance 

-^a-riance 

pa-tience 



-pal-liate 

...ex-piate 

fiUal 

me-nial 

cor-dial 



con-science --pre-mium 
-Au-dience -o-pium 
-me-diate Wil-liam 



guar-dian 

ruf-fian 

miUion 

re-gion 

on-ion 

o-cean 

coUier 

ter-rier 



me-teor 
war-rior 
spe-cies 
se-ries 

^^ co-pious 
con-scious 

--le-nient 
an-cient. ^ 



Exercise. 

My cousin William is married. He studied 
with patience. The radiance of the meteor. 
They are at variance. A good conscience. A 
large audience. She mediates between them. 
Nothing can palliate this fault, nor expiate 
that crime. Filial aflfection. A menial office. 
Cordial thanks. He gained the premium. 
Turks take opium. Guardians of the poor. 
He behaved like a ruffian. London contains 
two millions. A fertile region. Spanish onions. 
Colliers sail across the ocean. A terrier is a 
species of dog. A noble warrior. A series 
of rules. Copious extracts. Conscious of his 
guilt. The judge was lenient. An ancient 
custom. 



* These and such words are better divided into two than 
into three syllables. 
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XIX. On difficult Words. 

I. The termination ugh has as many as ten 
different pronunciations. 






1. Laugh 
cough 

2. trough 
clough 
chough 
slough 

3. en-ough 
rough 
tough 
tho-rough 

4. bo-rough 
dough 

5. though 
al-though 
fur-lough 
bough 

6. plough 
slough 

7. lough 

8. hic-cough 

9. through 

10. us-que-baugh 



Examples. 
rhymes with 

rhyme with 



'staff' 
'off' 



rhyme with ^ stuff * 



pron. as the u in ^bud' ^ 



rhyme with 

rhyme with 
rhymes with 



so 



• . • • • 



Exercise. 



^ how' 

' dock ' 
* cup' 
^ true' 
^ saw.' 



When the horse has drunk enough from the 
trov^h^ lead him through the garden. ' The 
chough and crow to roost are gone.' Do not 
laugh; it will make you cough. We had a 
rough ride to the borough. A tough steak. 
The serpent has cast his slough. A thorough 
cleansing. The usquebaugh made him hiccough. 
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The soldier got his furlough. Knead the dough. 
The barge is on Lough Foyle. Though ahnost 
drowned, he got out of the slough by catching 
at a hough. God speed the plough. 

II. In many words the spelling diflfers widely 
from the pronunciation; for these no rules 
can be given. Such are : — 

Examples (1). 

Bus-y rhymes with dizzy 

bur-y merry 

su-ffar 1 , 

° V pronounce s as sh 

quay . rhymes with hey 

gal-leon • baUhon 

ne^phew . phz&v 

people • eo BS ee 

gaol 1 rhymes with male 

goal J hole 

leop'BTd 1 

. ^ J > eop as ep 

jeop-BX^dy J 

sufl'-fl^est 1 1 J 

, > gg eiA^ da 
ex-ajr-^e-rate J ^^ ^ 

col-on-el pron. as kernel 

col-an-der cols^a cull 

corps pron. as core 

bal-us-ters pron. as banisters 

hei-nous ein as ain in rain. 



9 



Exercise (1). 

Are you sure you have enough sugar ? My 
nephew is bu^y. The quay is crowded with 
people. The colonel ordered a corps of men to 



* These are the only two words in which gg is pronounced 
soil. 
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guard the prisoners to gaoL The Spanish 
galleon was in jeopardy. Bury animosity. The 
horse reached the goal. Do not exaggerate. 
What does he suggest'? The balusters broke. 
A heinous crime. The water flows through th^ 
colander. The spotted leopard. 



4- 







Examples (2). 




ProMJ-ess 




ow as 


(?A 


rae74e-ry 




rhymes with 


gallery 


ZftfM-te-nant 




ieu as 


ef 


l«-sure ' 




rhymes with 


pleasure 


gro-i^sque 








YmrA^^que 


^ 


sque as 


sk 


pic-tu-re^ywe 








laMW-dry 
^aun-AicQ 


■ 


aun sounds as 


anhnp 


72Z^e-Bance 




nui .... as 


new 


^er-geant 




s€i • • . . as 


sar- 


trom-en 




wom. ... as 


wirn 


Afl^pen-ny 




half. ... as 


hay 


guin-ea 




rhymes with 


ninny 


co-coa 




a not sounded 




pa-lan-^z^e/} 




^U2n as keen 




coy-nis-ance 




g silent. 

Exercise (2). 





The lieutenant was angry at the raillery oi 
the women. I am not at leisure. The sergeant 
took no cognisance of this act. Give this AaZf- 
penny to the boy in the laundry. The c(?c(?a 
cost a guinea. He cuts a grotesque figure in 
his palanquin. She caught the jaundice. The 
nuisance is abated. Renowned for his prowess. 
A picturesque scene. A burlesque poem. 
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XX. On Derivatives. 

A word that is derived from another is 
called a derivative. 

The word from which a derivative is formed 
is called its primitive. 

A long vowel in b, primitive generally (though 
not always) becomes short in its derivative. 



A long. 
shade . 
cave 
vale 

break . 
prate . 
chaste • 
humane 



Examples {A). 

A short, 
. shad-ow 
. cav-em 
. val-ley 
. break-fast 
. prat-tle 
. chast-it-y 
. hu-man-it-y game 



A long. 
Na-tion 
na-ture 
pole 
sane 
vam 
slaAe 



A short. 
. na-tion-al 
. nat-u-ral 
. pal-lid 
. in-san-it-y 
. van-it-y 
. slack-en 
. gam-ble. 



Exercise. 

Walk in the shade. The shadow of the 
stick. You breakfast when you break your 
fast. A wild beast's cave. A robber's cavern. 
Vanity is being vain. The vale of Tempe. The 
valley oi the Shadow of Death. They who con- 
tinue to pratej prattle. A humane man is 
known for his humanity. A great nation. 
National customs. That is natural which is 
according to nature. A pale blue. A pallid 
hue. A sane mind. An act of insanity. A 
vain attempt. A proof of vanity. Slake your 
thirst. He slackened his pace. A game at 
cricket. To gamble at cards. 
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Examples (E), 



E long. 
Please . 
zeal 

clean • 
deep 
sheep 
dear 



E short 
. pleas-ure 

• zeal-ous 
. cleanse 
. depth 

. shep-herd 

• dearth 






E long, 
se-rene . 
se-cret . 
sht'eld . 
steal 
breathe 
heal 



E short 
ser-en-it-y 
sec-ret-ary 
shel-ter 
stealth 
breath 
health. 



Exercise. 

We are pleased with what is pleasant A 
man of zeal is zealous. Those who deanse^ 
make clean. A deep ditch. The depth of the 
hole. A shepherd tends sheep. A dearth of 

; revisions. Things are dear. A serene sky. 
'he serenity of his mind. A secretary keeps 
secrets. A shield shelters us from danger. His 
wound is healed. In good health. What is 
breathed forth is the breath. They who steal 
are guilty of stealth. 





Examples (/). 




I long. 


/ short. 


/ long. 


/ short 


Wede . 


. width 


be-hmd 


. hm-der 


bzte . . 


. hit 


wtld 


. wil-der-ness 


wise 


. wiis-dom 


di-vine . 


. div-in-it-y 


cnme . 


. cnm-in-al 


con-spere 


. con-spir-a-cy 


vine 


. vme-yard 


ig-mte . 


• ig-ni-tion 


Ime . • 


. Im-e-al 


de-chne 


. de-clen-sion 


five 


. f 2f.ty 


mime . 


• mim-ic. 



Exercise. 

Wide cloth. The width of the room. Bite 

the apple. A bit of bread. A wise man. 

Solomon's wisdom. A criminal has com- 
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mitted a aime. The vine was planted in the 
vineyard. A lineal descent. In a right line. 
Five times ten are ffty* Behind the house. 
Do not hinder me. Every thing grows wild 
in a wilderness. Divinity is the state of being 
divine. They conspired against him. A con- 
spiracy was formed. When coals are ignited^ 
they are in a state of ignition. Decline a noun 
of the first declension. Mimes are men who 



mimic. 










Examples (o, u). 




long. 


short. 


long. short. 


M(>de . 


. m(Ki-el 


Hole 


. . hol-low 


kn<?w . 


. kn<>w-ledge 


tone 


» . ton-ic 


QO(A 


. c<?l-lier 


cone 


, . con-ic 


fore . . 


. fore-head 


sore 


, . sor-ry 


ho-ly . 


. hol-id-ay 


nose 


. nos-tril 


im-port 


. im-por-tant 


throat , 


, . throt-tle 


p<>ke 


. pock-et 


goose , 


, . gos-ling 


clothe . 


. cbth 


moon . 


• month. 



Exercise. 

A new mode. The model of a statue. Know- 
ledge is what we Icnow. Colliers carry coals. 
The forehead is the fore part of the head. 
Holidays were formerly kept holy. He im- 
ports corn. An important fact. ' A pig in a 
poke.'' Put it in your pocket. Black cloth. 
Clothed in flannel. A deep hole. A hollow 
tube. Tonic medicines give tone to the nerves. 
Conic sections are the cuttings oi cones. I 
am sorry you have a sore throat. The young 
of a goose are goslings. A full moon once a 
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XXI. On Capitals. 

I. Capital letters should be used in the fol- 
lowing cases : — 

1. The first letter of the first word of every 
sentence, and after eveiy full stop, as — It 
was a starlight night. Trhat do you want ? 

2. The first letter of every line in poetry, 
as — 

" TTiese are thy glorious works, Parent of 

good, 
-41mighty, thine this universal frame, 
J'hus wondrous fair ! thyself how wondrous 

then ! " 

3. Proper names, in whatever part of the 
sentence, as — I saw /ohn and Tliomas. The 
TTiames is broader than the >Seine. Zondon 
is larger than Paris. The county of iZertford- 
shire. Jtaly is the finest country in Europe. 
My cousins are coming the first Tuesday or 
TFednesday in i^ebruary. We live in Bvook 
/Street, Grosvenor /Square. The u4tlantic 
Ocean. The Baltic /Sea. Zord iVelson's ship 
was named the " Fiotory." 

4. Qualities personified, as — " Hence, 
loathed JSfelancholy ! " 

5. Epithets, as — Charles the jPat. Louis 
the /Stammerer. William the Conqueror, &c. 

Exercise (1). 

iJome is the capital of Jtaly. Fienna on 
the i>anube. Zake Xadoga in J?ussia. TFhen 
we were at /Southampton, last Jfarch, many 
vessels arrived there from jPrance. -41fred the 
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(rreat, king of jEiigland. Columbus discovered 
Jlmerica. fie sailed from /Spain in October, 
1493. TTie river Jfo^elle flows into the JShine 
at Coblentz. -Rutlandshire is the smallest 
county in ^gland. Zast Tuesday, a fire 
broke out in Oxford A^treet. The G^reat 
jBritain steam-ship was stranded on the coast 
of /reland. The TTiunderer, the Orampus, 
and the Xeviathan sailed up the British Chan- 
nel. iJichard Ooeur de iion was long a pri- 
soner in -Austria. 

II. Besides, in these cases, capital letters 
must be used : — 

6. In all the names and attributes of God, 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost. 

7. All pronouns referring to God. 

8. The pronoun I, and the interjection Oh ! 

9. Titles, when followed by names, as — 
The Duke of Devonshire, King Charles.^ 

10. The division of a printed work, as — 
Book the first. Section the second, Chapter the 
third. Volume the tenth, &c. 

11. The names of nations or tribes, as — 
the Danes, the Saxons, the English, &c. 

12. Nouns denoting a religious sect, as — 
a Mahometan, a Jew, a Christian, a Lutheran, 
a Calvinist. 

Exercise (2). 

Trust to Providence. TTie iord He is Cod. 
ASubmit to j?im who knows aU things, the Cre- 

* When no name follows a title, it need not be written with 
a capital: — The earl spoke to the prince. The duke wrote 
to the king, &c. 
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ator and jRuler of the world, flave you read 
the adventures of King Charles after tne battle 
of TFbrcester ? Oh yes ! / I'ead them last 
Christmas, at i>over. The extract is taken 
from ^Qok the fourth, /Section the third, Chap- 
ter the ninth, Folume the fifth. Tlie iVbrmans 
subdued the /Saxons. The Ztalians differ very 
much from the (xermans. In some parts of 
Germsjij there are more Zutherans than Cath- 
olics. -Recommending his soul to his /Saviour, 
he composed himself for death. The king or- 
dered the earl to meet him at iVbrthampton. 
TTie "itfessiah" was written by ^lopstock, a 
Cerman poet, /ulius Ctesar conquered Caul. 
Titus, the iJoman jEmperor, who took /erusa- 
lem, was styled ' The Delight of Jfankind.' 
TTie battle of Tewkesbury, between the Fork- 
ists and Zancastrians, was fought in 1471. 
The Pyrenees divide i^rance from /Spain. 



XXII. On Roman Notation. 

The Romans counted up to three by single 
strokes, supposed to represent the fingers of 
the hand : thus I stood for one ; II, for two ; 
and III, for three. 

A smaller figure placed to the left of a larger 
is meant to be subtracted from it : thus IV 
means I (one) subtracted from V (five) ; that 
is, four. 

V stands for five ; it represents the five 
fingers of the hand, and was origin^ally written 
thus ^ : afterwards, the middle fingers 

were left out, and the figure stood V. 
A smaller figure placed to the right of a 
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larger is meant to be added to it: thus VI, 
VII, and VIII, stand, respectively, for six, 
seven, and eight ; that is, five and one, five 
and two, and five and three. 

IX stands for nine ; that is, I (one) from 
X (ten). 

X stands for ten : \ it represents two 
fives placed vertically. 

XI, XII, XIII. Eleven, twelve, thirteen ; 
that is, ten and one, ten and two, ten and 
three. 

XIV. Fourteen ; that is, ten and (one from 
five) four. 

XV. Fifteen ; that is, five added to ten. 

XVI. XVII, XVIII, XIX. Sixteen, seven- 
teen, eighteen, nineteen. 

XX. Twenty ; two tens. 

XXI, XXII, &c. Twenty-one, twenty-two, 
&c. 

XXX. Thirty ; that is, three tens. 

XL. Forty ; that is, ten from fifty. 

L. Fifty: this letter stands for fifty, as 
being the half of one hundred. The Romans 
expressed one hundred by C, the initial of 
centum (the Latin for a hundred). In many 
manuscripts the letter C is found in this 
form £]. A horizontal line drawn across it 
gives the lower half, L, and hence the appli- 
cation. 

LX. Sixty ; fifty and ten. 

LXX. Seventy ; fifty and two tens- 

LXXX. Eighty ; fifty and three tens. 

XC. Ninety ; that is, ten from one hun- 
dred. 

G 
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C. One hundred {centum). 
CC. Two hundred. 

CCC. Three hundred. 
CCCC,orCD. Foot hundred. 

D. Five hundred. This letter stands in 
the same relation to a thousand that L (fifty) 
does to C (one hundred) ; that is^ it repre- 
sents the half of a thousand. The initial 
letter M, of mUle (a thousand)^ was used to 
represent that number. An ambient form of 
this letter is (J). A line drawn vertically 

through this letter leaves on the right-hand 
side a D, and hence its application. 

DC. Six hundred. 

DCC. Seven hundred. 

DCCC. Eight hundred. 

DCCCC. Nine hundred. 

M. A thousand. 

Exercise (1). 

Express the following sums in Eomaa nu- 
merals : — 

Fourteen hundred and fifty-three. Twelve 
hundred and forty-two. Two hundred and 
nine. Four hundred and fifty-six* Six hun- 
dred aad forty-two. Eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven. One thousand six huiidared and 
twelve. Three hundred and forty-four. Eleven 
hundred and fourteai. One thousand and sixty- 
six. Nine hundred and forty-four. Twenty- 
nine. Sixty-seven. Eighty-four. Ninety- 
five. One thousand six hundred and thirty- 
eight. 
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Exercise (2). 

Express the following Roman in Arabic 
numerals.^ 

MDCCX. DCXXIX. CCCXL. MDCCCXL. 
DCCXXIV. CCCXXXIIL CXX. LXXXIV. 
XVIIL VIII. XXVIL XXXIV. XLVI. LII. 
LXV. LXXVII. CCXCVI. XIX. 

Exercise (3). 

Put the following Arabic into Iloman nu-^ 
merals : — 

Book 2. Chapter 8. Section 9. Appendix, 
No. 24. Volume 6. Part 19. Chapter 30. 
Book 5. Section 12. No. 27. Volume 34. 
Part 56. In the year 1763. The year 1453. 
The second verse of Chapter 12. 

XXIII. On Abbreviations. 

A. C. Ante CHriBtum Before Christ. 

A. D. Anno Domini . In the year of our Lord. 

A. M. Anno Mundi . In the year of the World. 

B. A. ... Bachelor of Arts. 

B. C. ... Before Christ. 

iB. D. ... Bachelor of Divinity. 

C. E. ^ . . Civil Engineer. 

D. C. L. . . . Doctor of Civil Law. 
D. D. ... Doctor of Divinity. 
D. G. Dei Gratia . By the Grace of God. 

« TT Q J Fellow of the Horticultural 

^•^•^- • • 1 Society. 

F. R. S. • • • Fellow of the Royal Society* 

LL. D. ... Doctor of Laws. 

* The Arabic numerals are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. Th&j 
are so called, because they were introduced from the East into 
Europe by the Arabians. 

6 2 
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M. P. ... Member of Parliament. . 

MS. . • • Manuscript. 

MSS. . . . Manuscripts. ; 

N. B. Nota Ben^ • Mark well. 

^•^•C- ^«^^P|^^'^}to take leave. 

P. S. Post Scriptum . Postscript. 

Ph.D. Pha^^hi« jD^torofPhaoeophy. 

Q. E. D. Quod erat de- 1 

monstran- V Whicb was to be demonstrated, 
dum J 

Q. E. F. Quod erat fa- 
ciendum 



R. S. V. P. R^pondez, s'il 

Yous plait 
V. P. ... Vice President. 



Whicb was to be done. 
Answer, if you please. 



Exercise (1). 

Substitute abbreviations for the words iu 
italics in the following sentences : — 
• This happened in the year of our Lord 1453. 
Julius C^sar invaded Britain in the year 56 
before Christ Last year he was created Master 
of Arts. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society last spring, and is now also a Doctor of 
Laws. My brother is a Doctor of Divinity^ and 
my cousin a Bachelor of Divinity. He is Vice- 
President of the Society of Arts. Postscript : 
" Do not forget the books." The Deluge took 
place in the year of the world 1656. Julius 
Caesar was assassinated in the year before 
Christ 44. My uncle is a Fellow of the aorti- 
cultural Society. George, by the Grace of Godj 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Exercise (2). 

Write at full length the abbreviations in the 
following exercise : — 

Address the letter: "John Smith, Esq',, 
C» E." An equilateral triangle has been de* 
scribed on a given finite straight line, Q. E. F, 
N. B. " Send early to-morrow." James Thomp- 
son, Esquire, M; P. I shall send you the 
MSS. to-morrow. "Will you dine with us 
next Thursday ? R. S. V. P. P. S. Come 
early." H. Edwards, M. P. and F. R. S, My 
old master was a D. D. The battle of Hast* 
ings was fought A. D. 1066. 



Examples (2). 



Co. , . Company. 
Col. . . Colonel. 
Gen. . General. 
Capt. . Captsdn. 
Lieut. Lieutenant. 
Do. . , Ditto (the same). 
D^ . . Doctor. 
EsqV. . Esquire. 
M''. • • Master (Mister), 
M". . . Mistress. 
N**. . . Number. 

Rev* Reverend. 

Sq^ Square. 

S^ Saint. 

S*. Street. - 

Viz. (videlicet) namely. 

N North. 

S South. 



E East. 

W. West. 

Jan' January. 

Mar. JMarch. 

Apr. April. * 

Aug August. 

Sep September. 

Oct October. 

Nov. November, 

Dec. ...... December. 

i. e. (id est) . That is. 
e. g. (exempli gratisl) for 

example. 

vide See. 

& And. 

etc. (et caBtera)^ aAd so 

forth. 
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Exercise (1). 

Substitute abbreviations for the words in 
italics : — 

General Stephens and Doctor Tracy tra- 
velled together. Captain Phillips and Lieu- 
tenant Jones were with us. He lives at num- 
ber 15, Saint James's Square. The wind is 
nor^ea^t The Reverend J. Mason and Co- 
lonel Hopkins are on a visit at Thomas Rowl- 
ing's Esquire^ number 18, Saint John Street. 
The firm of Banbury and Company has stopped 
payment. I shall be absent three months, 
namely: October^ November^ and December. 
Mister and Mistress Wright left us, April the 
second. The weather-cock points south south- 
west Mister Ford's salary is 400/. ; Mister John- 
son's, the samcj that is, one hundred a quarter. 

Exercise (2). 

"Write at full length the abbreviations in the 
foUowing sentences : — 

We sailed from Southampton Dec', the 24th, 
the wind bearing N. N. E. Dr. Jameson lives 
at No. 5. Mr. Williams and Lieut. Johnson 
are of the party. St. George is the patron saint 
of England ; §t. Patrick, of Ireland ; St. An- 
drew, of Scotland ; and St. David, of Wales. 
" Longman and Co., Publishers and Book- 
sellers, No, 39, Patemoster-Row." Dr. Gurney 
and the Rev^. R, Cornwall called upon us at 
our house, No. 10, Bond St., yesterday, Jan''. 
4th. Where is Col. Heathfield ? Gen. Taylor 
commanded the army. Capt. Barrow was killed 
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in the battle. Tho'. Fielding, Esq'., is M.P. 
for this borough. Mr. and Mrs. Robinson are 
just arrived. The K. E. wind is disagreeable. 
It blew during the whole of the months of 
Jan^. and Feb^ 

XXIV- On Punctuation. 

Punctuation is the art of marking the various 
pauses that should be made in reading. Its 
use is to render the sense of a sentence per- 
spicuous, which, without stops, would be often 
obscure, 'and in some cases unintelligible. 

The points, or stops, are — 

1. The Period (or FuU Stop) . (.) 

2. The Comma •...(, 

3. The Semicolon . . . (; 

4. The Colon ....(: 

5. The Note of Interrogation . (? 

6. The Note of Exclamation . (! 

(1.) Of the Period. 

The period, or full stop, is used at the end 
of a sentence, and shows that its sense is com- 
plete, as : — The father sent the boy into the 
garden. Do as I tell you. Caesar fought 
battles. 

It is also used after abbreviations and con- 
tractions, as: — Lieut. Jones was wounded. 
R. Gibson, Esq., M. P. 

Dictation Exercise. 

The lark sings beautifully. I did not see 
her among them. The men were commanded 

o 4 
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by Capt. Harvey. .Col. Abbott is a man of 
violent temper. We walked roulid the town. 
I think they must have been dreaming. 

(2.) Of the Comma. 

Hide I. — The comma is used to mark off 
an introduction of time, place, or circumstance, 
in a sentence, as : — 

" Early in Marchy Admiral Keith established 
a close blockade of the harbour of Genoa." 

''At Geneva^ Napoleon had an interview 
with M. Necker." 

*' Notwithstanding all his diligence^ the general 
could not reach the city before the enemy." 

Dictation Exercise (1). 

Thunderstruck by this disaster^ the whole 
army retired behind the river. At this critical 
moment^ a happy inspiration decided the fate 
of the day. In many parts of Europe^ these 
customs still prevail. Having received these 
instructions^ he prepared to obey his commands. 
During the interval of hostilities ^ both sides made 
incredible efforts to put their armies on a re- 
spectable footing. In the passage of the MindOy 
the Austrians lost above seven thousand men. 
Meanwhile^ operations of the most decisive 
importance had taken place. 

Rule II — An explanatory circumstance, 
inserted in a sentence, must have commas on 
each side, as: — "These disasters accumulating, 
one after the other ^ on all sides, rendered his 
position highly critical." 
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Hide HI. — A relative explaining clause 
must have commas on both sides, as : " Na- 
poleon, whose impatient spirit could brook no ob- 
stacle, was highly indignant at this concession/? 

Dictation Exercise (2, 3). 

God, who made the world, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands. I sold my house, 
which was not large, for a moderate sum* 
During these two eventful days, the people of 
- Paris, though deeply interested in the issue, re- 
mained perfectly tranquil. Their numbers, 
two years before, had been sixty thousand. 
Your present, which I think very handsome, 
came to hand yesterday. Charity, like the sun, 
brightens every object it shines upon. The 
men, who had been working hard all day, were 
exceedingly fatigued. 

Exceptions to Rules II. and III. — When 
circumstances or relative clauses determine or 
limit the meaning, no commas must be used, 
as: — "He insisted upon a condition which 
ultimately proved fated to the arrangement^^ 
" No words can describe the sufferings they 
underwent during that afflicting period.^^ 

Dictation Exercise. 

I met the person whom you introduced. The 
circumstances in which you are placed render 
such a course advisable. He despatched mes- 
sengers in all directions. It was evident that 
no time was to be lost in striking a decisive 
blow. These are the pursuits which please him 
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the most Are you the man whom I.aaw last 
ThursdoAJ f He has filled his story wiih mann 
.,«prSs- inddenU. They prq,ied for flS 

further struggles which awaited the monarchy. 

Bute IV. — When the subject and its verb, 
or the verb and its object come immediately 
together in a sentence, no comma must be 
used between them, as : — " The man felled the 
tree.^^ But when the subject is qualified by a 
number of words, a comma may be used before 
the verb, as : — The difficidtj/ of arranging this 
matter so as to satisfy all parties, was generally 
acknowledged. 

Dictation Exercise (4). 

He understood this principle. The article 
which compelled the Emperor to svibscribe this 
treaty^ gave rise to the most painful internal 
divisions in the country. This successful 
resistance excited a great sensation. The sacred 
flame which was destined to set free mankind^ 
was beginning to spread. The soldiers ascended 
the valley. The impossibility of extricating him- 
self and his comrades from their dangerous 
position^ drove the commander to desperation. 
The pirates seized upon all the vessels they met 
with on those seas. 

Bule V. — When three or more nouns, ad- 
jectives, participles, adverbs, or verbs, succeed 
each other in a sentence, they must each be 
followed by a comma, except the last, as : — 
Wisdom^ power, and goodness are the attributes 
of the Deity. He is a worthy, liberal, and bene- 
volmt man. They passed their time in drawing^ 
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:working^ reading^ and playing. He behaved 
stupidly^ absurdly^ and ridiculously. " I came^ 
sawj and conquered.^^ 

But when only two words of the same part 
of speech are closely connected by a conjunc- 
tion, no comma is necessary, as : — Cologne 
arid CoUentz are both on the Rhine. He is 
virtuous and wise. They were admiring and 
enjoying the prospect. They conversed 
calmly and cheer/idly. I could neither per- 
suade nor influence him. 

, Dictation Exercise (5). 

Faithy hopcj and charity are theological vir* 
tues. TwOj fou'^'i ^i^j eighty and ten are even 
numbers. He wqb of a sulky, obstinate, and 
perverse disposition. They fasted and prayed. 
I sent for John and James. Joseph is of a 
patient and forgiving temper. He conversed 
wittily, cheerfully, pointedly, and of course en* 
tertainingly . My father saw, examined, ap- 
proved, and bought the estate. They rushed 
into the streets singing, shouting, and scream- 
ing. He behaved rashly and violently. They 
were running and leaping. I was received 
civilly and hospitably. 

Rule VI. — When any of the above parts of 
speech succeed each other in pairs, even when 
there are only two pairs of each, commas must 
be used between them. 

Dictation Exercise (6). 

Young and old, rich and poor, wise and ig- 
norant will appear before the judgment-seat of 
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God, Master and servant, father and son, 
brother and sister, husband and wife, "have 
each and all their respective duties. 

Rvle VIL — Compound sentences must 
have their members distinguished by commas, 
as : — " I looked for the book myself, inquired 
about it of the servants, but did not succeed in 
finding it." 

Dictation Exercise (7). 

The captain drew his sword, encouraged his 
men, and led them on to the conflict. The 
father had been abroad, and had not seen his 
son for six months. The man was vexed, 
and refused his assistance. Scipio was called 
the sword, and Fabius the shield, of Rome. 
The wind blew so violently, that nearly fifty 
trees were blown down in the park. If you 
throw the dog some bread, he will be quitej 
still. 

(3.) Of the Semicolon. 

The semicolon is used to mark off those 
parts of a sentence which require to be more 
distiiictly separated than by commas. 

Rule I. — When the second clause of a 
sentence explains more fully what is expressed 
in general terms in the first, a semicolon must 
be used between them, as : — 

" The slaughter was dreadful ; a few escaped 
by subterraneous passages, and made good 
their flight into the country ; others retired 
into the citadel, which was soon obliged to 
surrender at discretion, and was razed to the 
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ground; but by far the greater number 
perished in the town, under the sword of an 
irritated and relentless victor." 



Dictation Exercise (1). 

" Nothing could resist the impetuosity of 
the French columns ; the grenadiers mounted 
the scaling-ladders, amidst a shower of balls ; 
quickly they made themselves masters of the 
ramparts ; and chasing the unhappy peasants 
from house to house, and from street to street, 
soon fiUed the town with conflagration and 
carnage." "Augustus knew well," says the 
historian, "that mankind are governed by 
names ; and that they will, in general, submit 
to real slavery, if they are told that they are 
in the enjoyment of freedom." 

Rule II. — Antithetical sentences must be 
separated by a semicolon, as : — " Straws swim 
on the surface ; but pparls lie at the bottom." 

Dictation Exercise (2). 

Yesterday the sky was beautifully bright ; 
to-day, all is dark and dreaiy. " The position 
of Melas was highly critical ; in his front was 
Napoleon, with the army of reserve, amounting 
in all to sixty thousand men; while, in his 
rear, Suchet occupied all the mountain passes, 
and was driving before him the scattered 
Imperialists, like chaff before the wind. On 
his left, the awful barrier of the Alps precluded 
all hopes of retreat ; while, on his right, the 
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ridges of the Apennines rendered it impossible 
to regain, by a circuitous route, the Hereditary 

States." 

(4.) Of the Colon. 

The colon is used in three cases : — 

I. When the sentence seems complete, but 
is followed by an additional observation, as i — 
" Good and evil are the lot of man : no one 
must expect either happiness or misery un- 
mixed." 

II. When several semicolons have preceded, 
and the sentence requires a longer pause 
before the close, as: — "Whether we regard 
the fruitfol field, or the barren rock; whether 
we aacend into the regions of the air, or dive 
into the secret recesses of the earth ; whether 
we travel over the howling wilderness, or walk 
at our ease in our cultivated garden : in any 
of these, we find sources of knowledge, and 
stores of mental enjoyment." 

III. Also, before a quotation, as: — Brutus's 
speech over Caesar's body begins thus: — 
" Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 



ears." 



Dictation Exercise. 

Instead of the bitter reproaches, and the 
sentence of death which Bertrand might have 
expected : " Sire Bertrand," said King Henry 
to him, " well may you have lost your senses 
for my «on ; for he loved you more than he 
loved any man in the world ; and I, for love 
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of him, restore to you your life, your posses- 
sions, and your castle." " He commands, and 
it is done: he beholds, and every thing is 
good." 

(5, 6.) Of the Notes of Interrogation arid 

Exclamation. 

The Note of Interrogation is used to show 
that a question is asked, as: — What do you 
want ? Will you come with me ? 

The Note of Exclamation is used after ex- 
pressions of strong feeEng, such as grief, joy, 
, pleasure, wonder, &c., as : — Woe is me ! How 
happy I am ! How beautiful is night ! What 
a lovely scene ! . 

Dictation Exercise, 

Where is Elizabeth ? Here ! dear mother. 
What will become of me ! Do you wish to see 
him ? Hurrah ! we have won tne game. Dear 
me! what is to be done ? Begone! base fellow! 
Have you seen your brother? Hush ! ' you 
will wake the child. Where have you been 
all day? Bravo! well done! What an amazing 
extent of water f How did you contrive this ? 

Of the Parenthesis ( ), Hyphen -, and 

Trema ••. 

The Parenthesis is used when a phrase or 
sentence is included within another^, as: — I 

^ K.B. The phrase or sentence Included must not be neces- 
sary to make sense of the other. 
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shall come (if the weather be fine) and see 
you to-morrow. 

The Hyphen is used to separate the syl- 
lables of a word, as : — lo-co-mO'tion ; or to 
separate the parts of compound words, as: — 
milk-maidy water-man. It is also used to^ 
show that the last word of a line is not . 
ended, but that the remaining part of it is at 
the beginmng of the next line, as : . . In- 
chded. 

The Trema is also sometimes used in com- 
pounds to separate two vowels which must be 
sounded distinctly from each other, so as to 
make separate syllables, as: cooperate^ rem- 
force^ &CQ,» 

Dictation Exercise. 

If this be true (and I have no reason to 
doubt its truth) it will considerably disturb 
my arrangements. The under-sheriff com- 
plained. It is an unheard-of innovation. He 
reiterated his promise to cooperate with the 
other party. He could not (however strongly 
he may have desired it) retract his given wora. 
The children played at blind-man's-buff. A 
coalition took place between the parties. His 
hand- writing is legible. The system wasg 
reorganized. 



THE END. 
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